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Insurance Industry Takes Forward Step 
in Rehabilitation Program 


> PuBLIC KNOWLEDGE of many compensation insurance. Prelimi- 
phases of rehabilitation of physi- nary studies undertaken by the 
cally handicapped veterans and _ Association and its member com- 
other persons has been increased panies have given careful consid- 
recently by a “Declaration of At- eration to the attitude of insurance 
titude” of the Association of Casu- companies themselves, and to 
alty and Surety Executives. The clearing up any possible misunder- 
statement gives the position of the standing on the part of the public 
61 capital stock insurance com- that insurance companies “ad- 
pany members of the Association vise’” employers on practices rela- 
relative to the successful place- tive to the employment of physi- 
ment in industry of the physically cally handicapped workers. 

handicapped, with especial refer- Stressed in the statement are the 
ence to the effect on workmen’s need of accurate and more wide- 


ef “Declaration of Attitude” of Association ke 
of Casualty and Surety Executives 
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War wounds have reunited a mother and her son. The 
latter survived Pearl Harbor, only to have a Jap shell at 
.Guadalcanal shatter the bones of his left arm. He and his 
mother are now helping build munitions. 


April 


sizing the advan- 
tages to all con- 
cerned in having 
proper Second In- 
jury Fund Laws in 
effect in every state. 

It is because of 
the widespread in- 
terest in rehabilita- 
tion, the importance 
and complexity of 
the problem, and 
the progress already 
made in setting up 





spread facts and experience figures 
pertaining to the employment of 
disabled persons; the necessity of 
exercising special care in place- 
ment; and the use of vocational 
rehabilitation training programs. 
The Association is cooperating 
with several governmental and 
private agencies interested in the 


preliminary studies, 
that the Association has prepared 
the “‘Declaration of Attitude” re- 
garding the employment of physi- 
cally handicapped war veterans 
and other persons. 

Pointing out that member com- 
panies of the Association write a 
large volume of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance countrywide, 





rehabilitation pro- 
gram; is sponsoring 
research projects to 
determine the acci- 
dent-proneness and 
work-efficiency of 
the physically handi- 
capped; is investi- 
gating the question 
of subsequent inju- 
ries; is opposing the 
use of “waivers” as 
being undesirable 
from all points of 
view; and is empha- 





A Jap sniper cost this man his arm. He was wounded 
while carrying the litter of a wounded companion. He is 
now gainfully employed as a plant policeman. 


OTIS RRBs, 
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the Declaration states: 

“If any impression prevails that 
companies writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance exercise influence 
upon employers in the selection of 
workers and advise employers against 
the employment of disabled persons 
(because of the likelihood that em- 
ployment of the disabled will result 
in an increase in cost to the employer 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance), that erroneous impression 
should be corrected. It is the policy 
and practice of the member com- 
panies of this Association not to advise 
employers against the employment of 
disabled persons. 

“The initial rate for workmen’s 
compensation insurance is governed 
by the industrial classification in- 
volved. The physical defects of such 
workers are not considered in the 
formulae for determining that rate, 
and no higher rate is charged because 
of employment of physically disabled 
persons. Nor is such employment pro- 
hibited in any way by the terms of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies. It is true that experience, 
good or bad, will ultimately be re- 
flected in the cost of insurance. And 
not all employers carry workmen’s 
compensation insurance. As to them, 
it must be obvious that insurance com- 
panies are not consulted relative to 
workmen’s compensation insurance or 
employment practices.” 

It is, nevertheless, highly im- 
portant that all employers — in- 
sured, self-insured or non-insured 
— be informed of the facts and 
figures pertaining to the employ- 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY TAKES FORWARD STEP 











While serving aboard a Naval vessel 
running supplies through Jap-infested 
waters, this man had his ship twice tor- 
pedoed. Shrapnel riddled the bones of 
one hand, which are now bound to- 
gether with silver wires. He is serving as 
a millwright. 





ment of the physically handi- 
capped. Not all the facts, and not 
all the figures, are now available, 
it is stated. 

“Such considerable uncollated in- 
formation as is available points to the 
physically handicapped as a source of 
untapped manpower, revealing that 
under suitable conditions such persons 
can serve effectively without becom- 
ing hazards to themselves or others.”’ 

Among many questions involved 
on which possibly more complete 
information is needed are those 
dealing with accident-frequency 
and accident-severity among the 
disabled; and their records, as 
compared with able-bodied work- 
ers, with respect to absenteeism, 
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labor turnover and work efficiency. 
“It is obvious,” the Declaration 
states, “‘that to obtain full utilization 
of an employee’s capacity, disabled or 
not disabled, he must be placed in a 
position for which his capabilities fit 
him, and that in justice to employer 
and employee alike, special thought 
should be given to his placement. 
“The very great majority of people 
who may be termed ‘disabled’ are dis- 
abled only to the extent of being in- 
capable of performing some functions, 
while remaining or capable of becom- 
ing skilled in many kinds of employ- 
ment. The person ‘selectively em- 
ployed’ is not a recipient of charity. 





April 


If he has been intelligently placed, he 
occupies a useful place in his organiza- 
tion, and the fact that he has overcome 
his difficulties gives promise that he 
will become increasingly helpful to 
himself and to his employer. With 
greater awareness of the useful field 
the disabled worker occupies in indus- 
try will come, it is to be hoped, termi- 
nology that will emphasize ‘capabili- 
ties’ rather than ‘disabilities.’ 
“Vocational rehabilitation, the fit- 
ting of the man to the job with the 
education and training that will en- 
able him to fill that job successfully, is 
a vital factor. The member 
panies of this Association are cooper- 


com- 





This man also served his country during America’s first great offensive in the 
Solomons. He was with a Marine patrol when it encountered a Jap’s body. The 
body had been mined. He is getting accustomed to an artificial leg, and is now 


gainfully employed checking Flying Fortress engines. 
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ating with federal and state and other 
agencies in this connection.” 


The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion of New York University, which 
is supported by grant from the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, has begun a study of 
“The Relative Work Efficiency 
and Accident-Proneness of Physi- 
cally Disabled Workers,” in co- 
operation with the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled. This, with 
other studies begun or under con- 
sideration by the Center, is de- 
signed further to analyze accident 
causes in terms of physical and 
human factors, to increase the 
validity of accident-prevention 
methods, to develop and evaluate 
leadership training courses and to 
gather factual information con- 
cerning the selection and place- 
ment of workers in industrial jobs. 
In announcing the study, the Cen- 
ter for Safety Education states: 


“The practical value of the study 
will result in the systematic compila- 
tion of job standards and demon- 
strated personal characteristics of the 
physically disabled that will aid in in- 
creasing the efficiency of programs of 
rehabilitation and training, supply 
scientific information for purposes of 
employment and placement of the 
physically disabled in industry, and 
give to the physically disabled the full- 
est opportunity to become self-suffi- 
cient and useful members of society.” 


In order to secure the full co- 
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operation of representative indus- 
trial establishments in the metro- 
politan area, the investigation will 
be under the supervision of a Uni- 
versity sponsoring committee, and 
will progress under the general su- 
pervision of a steering committee, 
membership of which will be com- 
posed of safety and personnel di- 
rectors, managers and supervisors 
of selected industrial establish- 
ments. There can be little doubt 
that under such auspices the study 
will contribute greatly toward a 
better knowledge of all the factors 
involved in the vocational training, 
selection for and placement in 
jobs of the disabled, war veteran 
and non-veteran, alike. 

An employer may be hesitant 
about hiring a person with a pre- 
existing permanent partial disabil- 
ity, the Declaration states, even 
though the worker may be able 
to perform the duties of the par- 
ticular jobs for which he applies, 
because a subsequent injury on the 
job might result in permanent total 
disability for which the employer 
might be held liable, instead of 
being liable only for the subse- 
quent injury sustained in his em- 
ploy. It is the belief of the Associa- 
tion’s member companies that the 
device of securing “‘waivers”’ from 
disabled applicants defeats the 
purpose of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and is not a solution 
of the problem of disabled per- 











sons. ‘Our companies oppose the 
practice.” 

“This Association feels that the em- 
ployer of such a handicapped person 
should not be liable in such a case for 
permanent total disability, but rather 
that the cost, after compensation has 
been paid by the employer for the 
second injury only, should be borne by 
industry generally. To accomplish this, 
a sound and adequate Second Injury 
Fund Law should be in effect in every 
state. The passage of such a law in 
every state would minimize a major 
objection of employers to the employ- 
ment of disabled workers, and would 
assure payment of compensation to 
such workers in all cases in which they 
suffer injury on the job, including 
permanent total disability.”’ 

The Association has prepared 
what it hopes may be considered a 
Model Second Injury Fund Law 
which is the product of study of 
existing laws, and especially of the 
wide experience of its member 
companies in the field of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 
Since the day workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance began in this 
country, the Association’s member 
companies have been engaged in 
that field. They have dealt with 
every type of disability that has 
been incurred in industrial em- 
ployment, and have assisted in 
returning millions of workers to 
their iobs, able to work again be- 
cause of prompt and efficient meas- 
ures adopted by the companies. 
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The Declaration concludes: 


“The proposed Model Second In- 
jury Fund Law is available for the con- 
sideration of state legislatures, and the 
Association will be glad to suggest 
suitable amendments to existing Sec- 
ond Injury Fund Laws which legis- 
latures may consider inadequate. 

“Adequate Second Injury Fund 
Laws in all the states will help but they 
will not alone solve all the problems 
connected with full employment of the 
physically disabled. Full knowledge of 
all the factors involved will enable the 
disabled and employer alike to bring 
about the fullest possible utilization 
of the manpower potential that lies in 
the capabilities of the disabled. The 
Association will assist in obtaining that 
knowledge, and its facilities, experi- 
ence and sympathetic counsel are 
available to that end.” 


Among the agencies, in addition 
to its member companies, with 
which the Association is cooperat- 
ing or will in the future, are the 
United States Veterans Adminis- 
tration; the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee of the American 
Legion; Veterans Personnel Divi- 
sion of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled; National Society for 
Crippled Children, Inc.; National 
Council on Rehabilitation; Con- 
gress of Industrial Health; and 
other bodies representative of gov- 
ernment, labor and industry. 


Producers may secure at actual cost, copies of 
the complete Declaration, in booklet form. 


























60,000,000 Radio Listeners Told the 


Story of Insurance-in-the-War 





More Than 150 Radio Stations Presented Four Broadcasts 
Sponsored by Association Members and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


> Tue story of the capital stock 
casualty and surety companies’ 
vital participation in the nation’s 
war effort has been told to ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 radio lis- 
teners in a series of four broad- 
casts presented by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives under the sponsorship of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

The programs were broadcast 
nation-wide during the first four 
weeks of March, by more than 
150 radio stations located in 44 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. In effect, the program was a 
single story, the story of the in- 
surance business’ part in the war 
effort, told in four chapters. 

The broadcasts were part of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce series, ““The War of Enter- 
prise,” in which each of the na- 
tion’s major industries were given 
time to tell the American people, 
in entertaining and dramatized 





form, the facts about the vast con- 
tribution the private enterprise 
system has made to the conduct 
and winning of the war. 

All of the dramatizations were 
prepared by professional script 
writers and enacted by regular 
network artists, with Hardy Burt, 
nationally known commentator, 
conducting the narration of the 
running story. Mr. Burt’s narra- 
tions were punctuated several 
times in the course of each 15- 
minute program by full dramati- 
zations of outstanding war-time 
accomplishments of the casualty 
and surety business. 

Toward the end of each pro- 
gram, three minutes were allowed 
for a speaker representing the 
sponsoring industry. Frank A. 
Christensen, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, spoke in the first pro- 
gram, followed by Kenneth Spen- 
cer, vice president of the Associa- 
tion, in the second. Wallace J. 











Falvey, chairman of the National 
Conservation Bureau Conference 
Committee of the Association, and 
W. E. McKell, chairman of the 
Association’s Public and Agency 
Relations Committee, spoke. on 
the third and fourth programs in 
the order named. 

The first program of the casualty and 
surety business concerned the out- 
standing contribution the business has 
made through the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection by working 
with the intelligence departments of 
government agencies in preventing 
accidents and sabotage in war con- 
tract plants. It revealed that the 
casualty and surety business, at the 
government’s request, was thus mobi- 
lized for active service and on the job 
months before Pearl Harbor. 

The second program found the coun- 
try at war. It developed the concrete 
results not only of the intensified acci- 
dent prevention and anti-sabotage 
program of the companies through the 
National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection, but also the effectiveness of 
their long-range accident prevention 
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activities. It dramatized how the com- 
panies’ program over the years re- 
duced the industrial accident rate 
more than 50% and brought the per- 
centage of war industry fatalities well 
below that of 1917-18. 

The third program dramatized the 
further contribution of the casualty 
and surety companies made through 
the development of a text book for 
training drivers of motorized war 
vehicles and the inauguration of a 
pre-induction driver training course 
in the high schools of the country, 
thus insuring the services an adequate 
supply of young men who have com- 
pleted a complicated part of their 
training for military service before 
they are called to the colors. 

The fourth program concerned prin- 
cipally the surety business. It drama- 
tized the part the surety companies 
played in the modern construction 
miracle which made it possible for 
contractors to build throughout the 
country cantonments, each as mod- 
ern, complete and large as the city of 
Elmira, New York, in less than 120 
days from the time loggers first began 
clearing trees from the sites. 


Perhaps indicative of the help situation these days is this ad, said 
to have appeared in a large metropolitan daily: 

“Wanted by a large insurance office — Office Boy. Must be from 
38 to 50 years of age. Experience unnecessary. Modern, air-conditioned 
office. Friendly boss. Good salary and bonus every three weeks. Glam- 
orous secretaries. Tea served daily. Soft cushions on all chairs. Ping-pong 
and billiard tables in rest room. Free baseball passes. Cashier will allow 
employee to draw on his salary up to four years in advance. Telephone 
Blank 7-3251. Our associate general agent will drive over on his two- 


seater bike and pick you up for an interview.” 




















“Our Opinion and Our Policy” 





The Sixty-One Member Companies of the Association 
Restate’ Their “Principles and Practices” in the 
Field of Workmen’s Compensation 





STATEMENT 


> THE workmen’s compensation 
system was adopted in this coun- 
try to provide certain, prompt and 
adequate benefits to employees 
injured in industry, or their de- 
pendents. Insurance is not only 
an important, but a_ necessary 
part of this system, because with- 
out some guarantee of ability to 
pay on the part of all employers, 
the remedy provided would often 
be empty and fruitless. 

Insurance claims _representa- 
tives, because of their daily con- 
tact with both employers and em- 
ployees, hold a position of especial 
responsibility in this system. It is 
by their actions that the whole 
insurance industry is judged. The 
companies which they represent 
have recognized constantly the 
responsibility of discharging the 
obligations provided by the work- 
men’s compensation laws, promptly, 
efficiently and.in complete accord- 
ance with their spirit. Failure so to 
function is detrimental to the 
whole insurance business. 

Despite the difficulties of oper- 


ating under present-day condi- 
tions, and in order to attain maxi- 
mum efficiency essential to the 
prosecution of the war, it is im- 
portant to make certain that exist- 
ing claim practices measure up 
fully to the high standards which 
the insurance industry has set. 

In appreciation of the foregoing, 
the companies comprising the 
membership of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
here restate and reaffirm their tradi- 
tional policies, which must be fol- 
lowed by all who are responsible 
for the payment of workmen’s 
compensation claims: 

First: All legitimate claims should 
be paid promptly and fully. In order 
to accomplish this, an immediate in- 
vestigation of the facts and coverage 
should be made upon receipt of no- 
tice of injury. As far as possible, all 
questions should be covered thor- 
oughly in first interviews. If any doubt 
exists as to the amount due, the claim- 
ant should be paid the sum which, in 
the judgment of the claims representa- 
tive, fairly represents the value of the 


claim, whatever subse- 


subject to 
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quent adjustment may be found nec- 
essary. It should always be remem- 
bered that receipt of a compensation 
check on the day it is due is of great 
importance to the claimant. 

Second: A frank and friendly atti- 
tude should be adopted towards all 
claimants. If there is any question of 
compensability, he should be told of 
the insurer’s position at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Third: The best medical and surgi- 
cal attention possible should be pro- 
vided in those states whose laws per- 
mit the carriers to select the physician 
and surgeon. The insurer’s objective 
and that of the injured man are iden- 
tical in this respect. By receiving the 
best medical care, the worker, in the 
average case, will be rehabilitated 
and returned to full earning capacity 
more promptly. The physician should 
never feel that he must “favor”? the 
carrier in order to retain its business. 

Fourth: Only when necessary should 
cases go to hearings. Full use. of in- 
formal conferences, where possible, 
should be made. Only real issues 
should be raised. Adjournments should 
be avoided and cases fully prepared 
before hearings. Appeals should be 
taken only when reasonable grounds 
exist — not simply because of disap- 
pointment. 

Fifth: Payments should be made 
directly to beneficiaries. They should 
be made through the employer only 
when that method will expedite re- 
ceipt of payment, or be more con- 
venient to the injured man or his 
dependents. After payment of com- 
pensation has started, following an 
agreement or award, it should not be 








April 


discontinued because of change in the 
status of disability, except when other- 
wise provided by law, until the in- 
jured party is so advised or returns to 
work. 

Sixth: Employers should be given 
every assistance in obtaining an ade- 
quate understanding of the proper 
operation of the workmen’s compen- 
sation system. The necessity for 


promptly reporting the occurrence of 


injuries should be impressed upon 
them by agent or broker, working in 
close cooperation with the claim de- 
partment. It should be explained, 
when necessary, why certain claims 
may have to be contested and why, in 
other instances, payment must be 
made. Employers should not be ad- 
vised that the employment of handi- 
capped workers, for tasks they are 
fitted to perform, is undesirable. 

Seventh: There should be complete 
cooperation with the agencies ad- 
ministering the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. Personal contact with 
them should be established and pe- 
riodical conferences held to learn at 
first hand of any possible complaints 
or criticisms. Full compliance with the 
provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws must be observed. The 
high level on which the business of 
insurance is conducted should be ap- 
parent through the fair dealing and 
efficiency of its representatives. 

Eighth: Dishonest claims should be 
fought. It is a duty the carrier owes 
its policyholders, honest claimants and 
itself. But intent to defraud should be 
clear before it is concluded that the 
claimant is dishonest. 

Ninth: The great and exacting re- 
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sponsibilities of insurance companies 
in the proper, economical and effhi- 
cient administration of workmen’s 
compensation laws must be freely ac- 
cepted by those engaged in claims 
management. Through their actions, 
they should continue to demonstrate 
the ability of insurance companies to 


@ Insurance Anecdotes—X 


Jie Cate 


retain the confidence of employers, 
employees, compensation administra- 
tors and the public as a whole. The 
insurance business, thus conducted on 
a high level of social awareness and 
motivated by a complete appreciation 
of its responsibilities, will stand scrutiny 
from all other points of view. 


oa RET 
The 
Missing 
Dress 








LEROY D. ENGBERG 


It is my practice to notify my 
assureds as soon as practical of the 
broadening of insurance contracts 
they may have with this agency. 
I have the residence burglary in- 
surance of a young lady doctor, 
and meeting her on the street a 
couple of days after these policies 
had been broadened, I advised 
her of the changes which had 
been made to broaden the cover- 
age. 
“You certainly are a pal,” she 
said, and then told me that the day 


before she had a suit dress in the 
car to take to the dry cleaners. 
She made her hospital calls, ate 
lunch and stopped at the dry 
cleaners, but found then that the 
suit was gone. 

We paid the claim, and I be- 
lieve I will keep her as an insur- 
ance buyer of this agency. I might 
mention that I had tried to sell her 
outside coverage at the time this 
contract was written, but she was 
concerned only about that which 
was in the residence. 








H. P. 





Planned Driving. — One agent is saving 
tires, gasoline and time by setting aside 
one day each week for using his car. 
Any phone calls, deliveries or collections 
which necessitate a trip in his car are 
lined up and he arranges the trip to 
make every stop without back-tracking. 
Of course, where cases of emergency 
arise, he makes a special trip. 





Comprehensive Automobile. — Because 
there are few new cars, a much higher 
percentage of those the road are 
fully paid for. As a result, the insurance 
is no longer controlled by the finance 
companies; it is available to the quali- 
fied agent who solicits it. And used car 
values are abnormally high. The auto- 
mobile insurance market is far from 


on 


dead! 





War-Time Aids for Producers 


JACKSON 





Mass Meeting. — In small towns, agents 
can meet many of the people they may 
want to see on insurance by stationing 
themselves at the postoffice at mail-time. 





Packets for Women. — Here’s an origi- 
nal up-to-the-minute plan being pro- 
moted by an agent in Oklahoma City: 
Insurance packages designed for the big 
new market — business women. They 
insure clothing, furniture, music, books 
and all personal effects on an extended 
coverage basis, including burglary, rob- 
bery and theft in or out of the home; per- 
sonal accident insurance is extended to 
cover hospital and doctor bills. Some- 
times the total premium can be financed, 
andthe commission income is worthwhile. 
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WAR-TIME 





Something to Avoid. — A solicitor for 
an agency hit upon the idea of soliciting 
war workers, and stationed himself at 
the gate of a plant to take down the 
license numbers of the automobiles as 
they left the plant. His purpose was, of 
course, to look up the names and ad- 
dresses and call upon these men. By the 
time he got out of the hands of the FBI, 
however, he decided that was not the 
way to get information of this nature. 





Real Cooperation. — Another agency, 
writing considerable farm business, 
found that the tires on the cars of both 
members of the firm were just about 
worn out, and they thought they would 
try getting their farm customers to come 
to the office. They telephoned to them, 
explained the situation, and asked them 
to stop in when they came to town to do 
their marketing and shopping. Not only 
did it work, but it worked well. The 
farmers came to the office promptly, and 
less difficulty was experienced in re- 
newing farm business this year than any 
year since they began business. 


AIDS FOR 





~ quently proved strong attention-getters. 





PRODUCERS 








Au Revoir Letters. — If you are called 
away from your business, either to 
serve in the armed forces or on the home 
front, be sure to send a letter to all of 
your customers before leaving. Tell them 
who will carry on in your place; men- 
tion his or her qualifications to continue 
the service to which customers have 
become accustomed. You might even 
suggest that the customer give more 
careful scrutiny to his insurance pro- 
gram, conditions being what they are. 





Pencil Notes. — One agent found him- 
self without a secretary for a few days, 
with the result he was unable to enclose 
a letter with each policy. He did enclose 
a little penciled note with each, and 
found that his customers prized these 
notes more highly than his formal letters. 
Incidentally, while these notes some- 
times applied to the policies, other times 
they were clipped to a circular or book - 
let describing some other type of insur- 
ance the assured needed, and they fre- 











@ Insurance as a Career 


Advice to Women 





The Insurance Business Is One of the Most Interesting 
Professions Today That a Woman Can Enter 





MRS. MILTON J. GIMBER 


SIGNIFICANCE — Continuing 
our series by or about insurance women, 
this story is written by a woman who 
has spent considerable time in the in- 
surance business —25 years to be 
exact — and has owned her own agency 
for the past fwe years. Today, when 
so many women are entering our busi- 
ness for the first time, views of one long 
experienced in insurance are of especial 
interest. — Ep. 


> HAvING GIVEN most of my busi- 
ness career to selling multiple line 
fire and casualty coverages — op- 
erating in a small but prosperous 
country town — it is my sincere 
conviction that for women the 
insurance business is one of the 
cleanest and most interesting pro- 
fessions that anyone could enter. 
It’s necessary from the start to 
have a reasonable knowledge of 
policy coverages plus the confi- 
dence in your own ability to: fit 
them to customer needs. So my 
initial advice is fivefold: 

1) Know your manual well 

2) Know thoroughly what it is 
that you are talking about 


3) Be sure of yourself (or at 
least don’t let anyone know if you 
are not) 

4) Keep your 
counts up to date 

5) Above all, settle losses 
promptly 

Because of war exigencies, many 
more women than ever before 
have taken over the running of 
insurance agencies and my im- 
pression, from reading about them 
in the insurance journals, is that 
they are doing a fine job. They will 
no doubt agree with me that many 
obstacles must be overcome in 
getting off to a good start. That 
first day or first week looms up 
ominously before you get into the 
swing of things, but in retrospect 
you are probably amazed at how 
well things went along after those 
first few difficult days or weeks. 

You must expect to buck up 
against competition, and plenty 
of it. Sometimes you may feel 


company ac- 





See also ““Opportunities for Women in 
Casualty-Surety,” THe Casualty AND 
Surety JourNnat, August-September 
*42, page 3. 























that women have too many handi- 
caps to overcome. But take it 
from me, they have not. I know 
from experience. So, just take it 
by easy stages, plugging along in 
your efforts to build a reputation 
as an insurance counselor, and 
you will come out all right. Take 











MRS. MILTON J. GIMBER 


Why she likes the insurance business 


the unpleasant things in stride, do 
not let them discourage you; keep 
your self-respect. That is the most 
important in a country town such 
as my own. Similarly, unless the 
townspeople respect me and my 
ability they will not come to my 
agency offices for insurance. 
Settlement of losses has always 
seemed to me to be one of the best 


ADVICE TO WOMEN 
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good will builders in our business. 
I’m not happy until they have 
been quickly and _ satisfactorily 
completed from the insured’s point 
of view. Wherever possible, settle 
them yourself for in so doing you 
give your insureds increased con- 
fidence in you. Sometimes the 
companies may think you are a 
pest in trying to get speedy serv- 
ice on a small loss but it seems to 
me that small losses, settled 
promptly, are the very best ad- 
vertisements a local agent can pos- 
sibly receive. 

In our thriving country com- 
munity, the agent seems to be at 
everyone’s beck and call — even 
to the extent of my getting up at 
4:30 a.m., if a fire occurs at that 
early hour, to see if it’s my line 
and if the firemen have the blaze 
under control. I’ve also prided 
myself on keeping in personal 
touch with my customers over a 
rather wide territory, although 
gasoline rationing has prevented 
me somewhat from doing so this 
year. Such contacts are not so 
much from the angle of forcing 
insurance on people — I don’t be- 
lieve in high pressure methods — 
but of trying to give them proper 
protection and keep them in touch 
with new policies and broadened 
coverage of their present insur- 
ance. 

This is particularly true in casu- 
alty, where the trend has been to 















give greater protection at lower 
cost. This is fine but unless we 
agents get out and tell our cus- 
tomers about it, they will blame 
us for not keeping them informed, 
and will buy elsewhere. 

Fire insurance, in my opinion, 
is taken for granted by the average 
insured. You will find that people 
will not think of owning a home 
without carrying adequate fire in- 
surance on it. They can easily 
visualize the loss of their property 
by fire. But it is more difficult to 
make them see that their home can 
be lost just as easily if a serious 
automobile accident or liability 
loss occurs and finds them in the 
embarrassing position of having 
no insurance, or insurance that un- 


te 
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fortunately is woefully inadequate. 
Looking ahead, I’m thrilled to 
be a part of a business that is des- 
tined to play an important role in 
the postwar era. Our soldiers will 
be coming home from the battle- 
fronts. They will be settling down 
to peacetime routines, raising 
families, buying homes and nice 
furniture. They will be establish- 
ing themselves in trades and pro- 
fessions for which they have ac- 
quired specialized knowledge while 
in the service. All of these things 
mean that they cannot be without 
insurance protection. Your job and 
mine is to give it to them quickly 
and efficiently. Sell fire insurance 
first and then use it as an opening 
wedge to casualty insurance. 


Hard-Headed 


Mose Lightfoot, one of the best hod carriers on the job, lost his 
footing and fell to the street, four stories below. Mose hit on his 
head, struck the cement pavement and went through to the 
basement. When the foreman went to the basement, expecting 
to find Mose cold and stiff, he met Mose coming up the steps. 
“Great Scott, man, I thought you were killed!” he cried. ‘‘No,” 
Mose replied, dusting off his clothes. “I guess that concrete 


pavement broke my fall.” 


Fidelity (overage Needed? 


Professor: ‘“This 


examination 


will be 


conducted on the honor system. Please take 


seats three apart and in alternate rows.” 















0 THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 





“Bev BREAKAGE INSURANCE, 
COVERING RISK OF BREAKAGE 
OR OTHER DAMAGE TOA BELL 
WHILE BEING RUNG,WAS POPULAR 
IN HUNGARY BEFORE THE WAR. 

INSURER WAS OBLIGED -ro 
REPAIR OR REPLACE THE / 
DAMAGED BELL ! 


















ONE OF THE STRANGEST REQUESTS 
FoR INSURANCE CAME FROM A MAN 
PBOUT TO FIGHT A DUEL. RE INSISTED 
LIPON COVERAGE AGAINST THE LOSS OF 
ee LIMB OR TOTAL DISMEMBERMENT, 
v, 'HE COULDN'T FIND AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY WILLING TO ASSLIME, 















THE Risk ! os i 
A PENTENTIARY CLERK 
STOLE $7 
e IN SPITE OF one 
Y SURROUNDINGS ! -THE 
¢ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
wee tal FULL 






MAT THE FOOL DOES IN 
N THE END, “THE WISE MAN 
DOES IN THE BEGINNING! % 












NLY 5 FIRES,ON AN AVERAGE i" 
N EVERY STATE, CITY, COMMUNITY 
ee aoa SORTED ANNUALLY FOR eve wWERe THE PUBLIC 1S FORTUNATE 


IN HAVING ACCESS 10 THE INDISPENSABLE 
en Se SERVICES OF HE STOCK COMPANN AGENT. 
Bur....1HERE ARE AT LEAST HE'S ON-THE-JOB, ON-THE-SPOT, 





: SERVING FOR You AND SERVING WITH 
120 ACCIDENTS 1) EVERY tb ier tan. Teena 
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HON. FRANK J. VIEHMANN 
INDIANA 


















Honorable Frank J. Viehmann was appointed Insurance Commissioner of 
Indiana by former Governor Townsend, March 1, 1940, and reappointed by 
the present Governor, Henry F. Schricker, on January 15, 1941, for a term 
of four years. A native Indianian, he received his grade and high-school 
education in Indianapolis and entered the field of insurance as office boy for 
the German Fire Insurance Company of Indiana. Other insurance contacts 
lead up to organization of his own agency in June, 1927, of which he was the 
active head until his appointment as Commissioner. Activities: Member of the 
Indiana Real Estate Board since 1920; Fourth Degree Member of the Knights 
of Columbus; currently serving as Chairman of the Real Estate Committee of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners and Chairman of Zone 
Four of the Commissioners’ organization. 
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@ One of a Series of 
“The Buyer Speaks” 





A Practical Insurance Program 


for Industry 





“Tt Is Well to Bring into the Picture 
Trained Insurance Advice’ 





H. L. 


> Many hazards to be considered 
in an insurance program are read- 
ily visualized by all of us. It is not 
quite so simple, and particularly 
under today’s conditions, to de- 
termine the exposure to these haz- 
ards; to determine the values 
which may be affected. 

All this imposes on the one re- 
sponsible for proper insurance cov- 
erage, the necessity of knowing in 
considerable detail his company’s 
values, and their locations, general 
operating conditions, and his com- 
pany’s contractual obligations for 
property of others. 


INSURANCE ADVICE NEEDED 


I think that rather early in this 
evaluation of exposures it is well 
to bring into the picture trained 
insurance advice, either from in- 
suring companies, from producers, 
or from outside and disinterested 
insurance advisors. Their experi- 
ence stems from wide fields and 
often attention to hitherto uncon- 
sidered exposures will be devel- 


HUBBELL 


oped by a frank discussion of the 
problem which is confronting us. 


CasuALTyY ANGLES 


I will mention quickly a few of 
the standard casualty lines such as 
automobile liability, both direct 
and contingent and bodily injury 
and property damage; boiler, in- 
cluding non-fired pressure vessel 





RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


{Based on actual operating condi- 
tions, and with the advantage of 
outside viewpoint, } 
1. Qualitative indication of hazards 
2. Quantitative measure of the 
exposure 
3. Indication of probable damage 
resulting from exposure 
4. Notations of the desirable 
method of insurance 
— with — 
Recognition of the loss prevention 
activities and claim adjustment 
services offered by the carrier. 
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coverage; machinery lines; work- 
men’s compensation; and general 
liability, including products. 

In addition, there are certain 
sources of liability which are not 
generally considered, such as lia- 
bility under a lease for the return 
of property leased to and occupied 
by an industry. Some of these 
standard lease forms are well-nigh 
unlimited in imposing liability 
upon the leasee for anything that 
happens to the building. 

The point I want to emphasize 
here is that this determination of 
hazards and the evaluation of ex- 
posures, is not a thing of rule-of- 
thumb measurement. The devel- 
opment must be made by one 
thoroughly familiar with the op- 
erations of the particular business 
and who can at the same time 
translate the exposure into the 
channels of standard insurance 
coverages. The exposure will vary 
greatly between industries, and 
even between different companies 
in the same industry, as operating 
conditions, or contracts, differ. 

A plant with a well-isolated 
boiler house will require lower 
limits of boiler coverage than those 
indicated for adequate protection 
of a plant whose boiler sections are 
located in its centre. A company 
whose product is widely distributed 
to the ultimate consumer has a 
different products liability expo- 
sure than, say, to make it absurd, 








April 


a telephone company. Here again, 
an outsider’s viewpoint, one with 
wide experience, is of real value. 

Let us assume here then that 
there has been developed a listing, 
if you will, of insurable hazards, 
with a measurement of possible 
resulting damage to which the 





H. L. HUBBELL 


Insurance Manager of Westinghouse 


business is exposed. Does this 
mean that the insurance program 
is solved by insuring against each 
hazard, to the full extent of the 
exposure? I think the answer is 
obviously no. 

The probable result to the 
operations of the business resulting 
from the evaluated exposure will 
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enter into the development of any 
well-balanced insurance program. 

Consideration must also be given 
to the general method of coverage 
best adapted to the business. Past 
loss experience of the particular 
business, and of the particular 
industry, is of material value in 
guiding the program development 
at this point. A large and finan- 
cially-secure company with well- 
distributed risk can properly as- 
sume more exposure itself than a 
less sound company or one with 
greater risk concentration. At no 
time, however, should an insurable 
exposure, with a possible loss of a 
sufficient size to affect the financial 
security of the company, be ex- 
cluded from the program. 

In this same connection there 
are other factors to which consid- 
eration must be given. Closely 
associated with automobile liabil- 
ity insurance are claim adjustment 
services. From purely an insurance 
viewpoint, the exposure to loss 
may be such that self-insurance 
might be indicated. The carrier, 
however, is ordinarily in a much 
more advantageous position, with 








It is hard for me to visualize any one 
person — say one insurance manager — 
who has a sufficient breadth of knowl- 


edge and experience that he can de- 
velop an insurance program without 
having the advantage of outside view- 
points. 
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In this connection I think that happily 
insurance carriers are striving more and 
more to tailor their product, their poli- 
cies, to meet the needs of their insureds. 
LLL 


his wide-flung organization, to 
handle the claims which arise than 
the assured, and the prompt, effi- 
cient and reasonable settlement of 
third party claims is of real advan- 
tage to an assured. Again, on some 
lines of coverage, we buy inspec- 
tion service — associated with the 
pure insurance coverage perhaps 
at a higher cost than self-inspec- 
tion—to obtain, along with the 
insurance coverage, the tonic ef- 
fect of an outside viewpoint. 


A RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 

We now have developed a quali- 
tative indication of hazards, to 
which the business is subject; a 
quantitative measure of the expo- 
sure; an indication of the effect of 
probable damage resulting from 
the exposure on the operations; 
and a notation of the desirable 
method of insurance. In addition, 
recognition has been given to loss 
prevention activities and claim 
adjustment services offered by the 
carrier, and associated with the 
pure insurance coverages. This has 
all been based on actual operating 
conditions, and with the advan- 
tage of an outside viewpoint. 

It constitutes, therefore, a rec- 
ommended program. It is my 
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April 


Concocting a Soldier 


Take one young American, slightly green. Stir from bed at an early 
hour; soak in shower or tub daily. Dress in olive drab. Mix with others 
of his kind. Grate on sergeant’s nerves. Toughen on manoeuvres. Add 
liberal portions of baked beans and roast beef and season with wind, rain, 
sand and snow. Sweeten occasionally with chocolate bars. Let smoke 
often. Sprinkle generously with War Savings and Victory Bonds. Bake in 
ninety-degree temperature in summer and let cool below zero in winter. 
Serves 132,000,000 people. — Adapted. 


Boston has forgotten all about the tragic fire with all 
spots doing capacity. — Ed Sullivan, Newspaper Columnist 








judgment that the insurance pro- 
gram of a company is so important 
to its well being that a general 
approval by top management of 
the program should be obtained. 
This should not be considered as 
any evasion of responsibility on the 
part of the one charged with insur- 
ance management, but rather an 
appreciation of the security to the 
business that a proper and ade- 
quate insurance program assures. 


Stupy or Forms 


With the approval of the general 
program comes a next important 
step, a study of policy forms availa- 
ble. The forms should be reviewed 
on the basis that the coverage 
afforded is exactly what the policy 
says is afforded. Occasionally a 
specially prepared form is required 
to secure the exact coverage de- 
sired. Gaps between coverages, 
and overlapping of forms, warrant 





exhaustive attention. The tying in 
with the approved program of the 
coverage as exactly outlined in the 
policies we purchase, is a most im- 
portant item. 


ConsTANT REviEw NEEDED 


The insurance program must be 
constantly reviewed in the light of 
changing operating conditions, 
and changing hazards. 

And the insurance manager 
must keep abreast of every chang- 
ing operating condition at all 
times. He must know inventory 
fluctuations, and changing values 
of fixed assets. He must know when 
a building not heretofore sprin- 
klered has a new sprinkler installa- 
tion. Contract changes introduce 
new conditions which affect the 
program. A new product, in its 
manufacture, handling or trans- 
portation may introduce new and 
uninsured exposures. 
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He must be constantly aware of 
the losses and claims his business 
produces for the carrying com- 
panies. And he can be most help- 
ful to management in control of 
losses through safety work, and in- 
terchange of information on losses. 

He must know of major under- 
writing developments: policy form 
changes; rating plans such as re- 
trospective, or the government’s 
war projects rating plan. He should 
know the causes of some catas- 
trophes — such as Fall River — 
and determine that his company’s 
operations are such that a repeti- 
tion is impossible. 

He should know that every con- 
tractor coming onto his company’s 
property has fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the applicable workmen’s 
compensation act, and that his op- 
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erations are adequately protected 
by insurance. Otherwise certain 
claims can revert to the business. 

I would like to emphasize two 
items in closing: First, that anade- 
quately conceived, well-rounded, 
and well-executed insurance pro- 
gram is a definite asset to any 
company; is a most important ele- 
ment of the operation of a success- 
ful business; and warrants at all 
times the full consideration of top 
management. 

Second, that the one handling 
the program must be keenly aware 
at all times of the physical make- 
up of the properties, and of the 
ways and methods of operation, in 
order that the program can give 
current consideration to the actual 
conditions and loss possibilities 
that it is designed to protect. 


he we 





-Auto-S. uggestions 


@ Appreciating that many salesmen in ordinary times use autos 
for getting around, a newspaper columnist suggests that they 
take homing pigeons along, releasing one every now and then 
bearing a message of love to the little lady left at home. “It may 
not be a good idea,” the columnist adds, ‘‘but at least it’s dif- 
ferent.”’ 


@ To avoid that run-down feeling, cross streets cautiously. 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
‘A line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea; 
A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 


And leaves the world quite unexpectedly.” 














Important Activities 
cAlong the (laims Front 





ARBITRATION Cases — Put on Nation-WipvE Basis 


LANS are under way to initiate a pro- 

gram for arbitration of subrogation 
cases between companies, both stock 
and non-stock, on a nationwide basis. 
Certain types of subrogation cases under 
$1,000 will be arbitrated, both as be- 
tween companies and representing the 
entire industry (stock and non-stock). 
In every city where there is a Claims 
Managers Council, there will be a sub- 
rogation committee, thus eliminating 


any possible dispute between companies 


ASUALTY CLaiIms MANAGERS COUNCILS 

during the past year have been es- 
tablished in these previously-mentioned 
cities as well as Norfolk, Virginia. Plans 
are under way now for additional Coun- 
cils in New Haven, Providence, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and Cleveland. Main 
purpose of these councils is to promote 
goodwill between the Council’s member 
companies and their representatives. 
New ideas are welcomed for the adminis- 
tration of claim procedures in the cas- 
ualty field. Membership is made up of 
local claim managers of member com- 
panies of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the American 
Mutual Alliance, who deal with local 
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CLams MANAGERS COUNCILS — 


for payment of claims. In cases of over- 
lapping coverage, this will speed settle- 
ment of claims to the assured. While 
arbitration has been used among some 
of our Association member companies 
for some 15 years, experience has proved 
that there are possibilities in extension 
of the idea. Among the cities which will, 
in the near future, be members of this 
plan are: Los Angeles, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Boston, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


IDEA SPREADING RAPIDLY 


problems in connection with the indus- 
try. The Councils provide a medium for 
the Claims Bureau to offer suggestions 
from experience in connection with 
fraudulent claims, as well as to improve 
other angles of settlement procedure. In 
handling a claim for an accident, one 
must watch out for the unwitnessed acci- 
dents, the blind accidents, etc., known as 
the “‘danger signais.”” These meetings 
afford us an opportunity to find out from 
the claim managers, the conditions of 
their territory and to take steps to improve 
them. The meetings also provide the 
Home-Office executives with the knowl- 
edge and trends of what is going on in the 
casualty industry throughout the country. 














REHABILITATION PROBLEM 


HE Cams Bureau and the American 
Mutual Alliance recently held a joint 
dinner and meeting at the 
House, Chicago, for Dr. Carl M. Peter- 


son of the American Medical Association 


Palmer 


and the Congress on Industrial Health. 
Among the subjects discussed were ways 
and means to improve the handling of 
rehabilitation of insured workers — to 
speed treatments which will enable the 
worker to get back on the job. It is 


recognized that the subject of rehabilita- 


Craims BurEAU FIELD OFFICES 


rpue Ciaims BurREAU some time ago 

called a conference of the special 
agents in charge of the Claims Bureau 
field 
Dallas, Atlanta, St. Louis, New York, 


offices, namely: Los Angeles, 
Chicago and Cleveland. Purpose of the 
meeting was to offer the special agents in 
charge a short school of instruction. 
They discussed claims conditions from 


each section of the country, covering 


Curcaco Powice DEPARTMENT 


HROUGH the cooperation of the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, a change 
has been effected in the accident reports 


system of the Chicago Police Depart- 


IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES ALONG THE CLAIMS FRONT 


IMPORTANT PROBLEM DisCussED 











tion, already with us, is one which will 
grow increasingly acute as our disabled 
service men are discharged and return to 
civilian life in ever-increasing numbers. 
This meeting is but one of several activi- 
ties now under way in the insurance 
industry to meet these problems promptly 
and realistically. Practical details of 
inducting injured servicemen back into 
industry were discussed, as was the mat- 
ter of the community development of 
rehabilitation activities. 
AGENTS 


SCHOOL FOR SPECIAI 


each individual office; worked out new 
techniques to combat fraud cases, each 
relating the difficulties on different types 
of claims; planned further cooperation 
with local bar association and law en- 
forcement agencies, both federal and 
state; and devised new methods of ap- 
proach to current Claims Bureau prob- 
lems and new developmentsin workmen’s 


compensation matters. 


CHANGE IN REPORTS SysTEM 


ment. Several noteworthy improvements 
in the procedure as it affects the insur- 
ance industry have resulted from these 


activities. 


Claims Bureau 


&% Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


60 JOHN STREET, N. Y. (7), N. Y. 
















(Cu, SMILING AT OURSELVES wo 




















‘‘We want a man for a very hazardous job. He must fear nothing, have guts to go 
anywhere, meet the most dangerous adversaries and be able to survive the most ex- 
treme conditions. An ex-insurance agent would be an ideal man for this assignment!” 





























““Now let’s see if the three of us can’t re- 
vise your budget some way.” — Repro- 
“I told him that our employees were as duced by special permission of The 
honest as the day is long. So then he Saturday Evening Post, copyright 1944, 
sold me a policy for the night auditor.” by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Important Activities 


cAlong the Conservation Front 





A GLIMPSE INTO THE FuTURE — AUTOMOBILE SPEEDS 


we will be the speeds on our high- 
ways in post-war years? Will 100- 
mile-an-hour speed on super-highways 
be commonplace? Will traffic accidents 
increase or decrease? These and many 
other questions relating to post-war 
motor vehicle speed were discussed re- 
cently by Harold F. Hammond, Di- 
rector, Traffic and Transportation Divi- 
sion, National Conservation Bureau, 
before the Michigan State Highway 
Conference. Mr. Hammond’s address 
was one of the opening guns in a nation- 
wide effort by traffic authorities to make 
motor vehicles, streets, highways and 
drivers safer and more efficient by reduc- 
ing extreme speeds, eliminating exces- 
sively slow driving due to congestion and 
bottlenecks in urban areas, and facilitat- 
ing driving in the middle speed brackets. 

A National Committee, of which the 
Bureau is a member, has already been 
set up to survey the relationship between 


BurREAU WAR CONTRIBUTIONS 


AP rendered to the war effort by mem- 

ber companies through the National 
Conservation Bureau has been featured 
recently in the advertising of some of our 
companies. Contributions of which the 
public is being informed in this way 
include: Industrial accident prevention 
publications; assistance to the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection; aid to 
the Army in the development of the 
official Instructor’s Manual used in the 





speed and traffic accidents and to recom- 
mend concrete steps on a uniform basis 
throughout the country that will insure 
reasonable urban and rural speeds. 

Mr. Hammond expressed the opinion 
that: Rural driving speeds will rise 
slightly, become stabilized, and remain 
fairly constant. . . . The automobile is 
best suited to a speed range of 25 to 55 
miles per hour on two-lane roads and 25 
to 65 miles per hour on super-highways, 
chiefly because of driver physical and 
mental limitations. . . . Future increases 
in average speeds will come not from in- 


.crease of top speeds but from a reduction 


of excessively low speeds. . . . Speeds of 
65 to 100 miles per hour will always be 
‘too fast for conditions”. . . . Excessive 


speeds are unjustifiable because of the 
high accident potentiality, high operating 
costs, greater costs of highway design, 
short distances of the average motor trip 
and public disapproval of high speeds. 


FEATURED BY MEMBER COMPANIES 


training of military drivers in the Ground, 
Air and Supply Forces; promotion of 
pre-induction driver education on a 
nation-wide basis; car conservation and 
assistance to the Army, Navy, war plants 
and key industrial centers in maintaining 
war worker transportation; and the 
publication of pamphlets and other ma- 
terials which aid in preventing off-the- 
job accidents to those engaged in war 
production, and other workers. 
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CasuaLty News BULLETIN 


6 peep Bulletins, prepared from casu- 

alty company reports by a Conserva- 
tion Bureau industrial safety engineer 
who has been loaned to the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection at 
Washington, D. C., as Associate Man- 


Stupy oF WoORKTIME AND AUTOMOBILES 


g pew Traffic and Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau is carrying on an 
intensive study of traffic accidents in- 
volving automobiles driven by war 
workers. Questionnaires are being dis- 
tributed in six key war centers in two 
states and returns are being tabulated 
and analyzed. Questions to which 
answers are sought include: Days or 
hours lost from the job because of need 
for repairs or a change of transportation. 
. . . Difficulty or delay in getting need- 
ed repairs, and the cause. Esti- 
mate of damage done to the car.. . 


“Ir Your Car Coutp TALK” 


optes of “If Your Car Could Talk,” 

National Conservation Bureau and 
National Association of Manufacturers 
booklet on car conservation for war 
workers, have been distributed by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
to all local boards and state association 
officers, The booklets were accompanied 
by a broadside suggesting that produc- 


Pre-Inpuction Driver EpucaTiIon 


Gs pre-induction driver education 

was officially recommended by the 
War Department and the United States 
Office of Education early in 1943, driver 
education specialists of the Bureau and 
the Center for Safety Education have 
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— NATIONAL BuREAU FOR INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION 


ager in charge of casualty work, are 
helping to expedite the reports made to 
the Army on unsafe conditions and are 
helping to put accident prevention 
measures into effect in thousands of 
plants holding vital war contracts. 


Lost TO WAR EFFORT 


Information .regarding injuries. 
Preliminary returns indicate an alarm- 
ingly high proportion of workers’ cars 
totally wrecked, and several days of time 
lost per accident. The results of these 
studies will be brought to the attention 
of industrial management, workers and 
the general public in an effort to promote 
increased traffic safety among essential 
war workers. This campaign is expected 
to help reduce absenteeism due to off- 
the-job traffic accidents and to help 
conserve our fast dwindling supply of 


civilian automobiles. 


BooKLetT FEATURED BY N.A.I.A. 


ers distribute “If Your Car Could Talk” 
to contacts and assureds as an aid to cat 
conservation, and as a prestige builder. 

“If Your Car Could Talk” is also 
mentioned in an address designed espe- 
cially for insurance agents to give before 
local groups and titled ““The Automo- 
bile’s Place in War,” published recently 
in the American Agency Bulletin. 


BuREAU AND CENTER AIDING 


participated in teacher institutes or other 
teacher training programs in this subject 
held in New Jersey, Delaware, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Oklahoma. Plans 
are progressing rapidly for similar assist- 
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ance to be given in several other states. 

These pre-induction driver-training 
institutes are usually held under the 
auspices of the state department of pub- 
lic instruction, state highway depart- 
ment, highway traffic advisory commit- 
tee to the war department, state highway 
patrol or state motor vehicle department. 

Ranging from an intensive one-day 
institute in one state to twenty-five one- 
day regional meetings in another state, 
the gatherings are attended by school 
superintendents, supervisors, principals 
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and teachers. Purpose is to give edu- 
cators a knowledge of the needs of the 
army in regard to pre-induction driver 
education, and also of the purely civilian 
aspects of the subject as they apply to 
youths who will be drivers both in war- 
time and in the post-war era. In the 
majority of the states referred to, “Man 
and the Motor Car,” the National Con- 
servation Bureau’s textbook on High 
School Driver Education, has been 
adopted as the official pre-induction 
driver education text. 


MIscELLANY — PERSONALS 


DWARD R. Grawnniss, former Director 
of the Industrial Division of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, on loan to 
the Army as Chief of the Accident Pre- 
vention Section, Internal Security Divi- 
sion, Office of The Provost Marshal 
General, has been promoted from Major 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. 


‘**The Human Side” of industrial acci- 
dent prevention is the topic chosen by 
Julien H. Harvey, Managing Director of 
the National Conservation Bureau, for 
his coming talk before the 1944 Annual 
Convention of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association of Canada, in 
Toronto, Ontario. 


For further information address inquiries to: 
National Conservation Bureau 
c/o Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street, N. Y. (7), N. Y. 





BE SURE TO READ 


comed, appreciated. 





Little Tales about the JQURNAL’s Departments 


—the Sates Promotion pages. These Usable Ideas for Today 
are gathered by the JouRNAL’s staff from many sources, including 
personal contacts, company sources and field trips. Short, prac- 
tical. Your own ideas, methods and experiences invited, wel- 











Appears in this issue on page 45 ————' 

















. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Tail Tell. A truckster advertised that 
he was “‘doing hauling of any kind with 
old, geed up, no good 1%-ton truck, 
when it runs” (Tell City, Indiana). 


. . . ACCIDENT 
Welded Leg. Falling 15 feet while 
working as a welder, a woman broke her 
leg. Previously she had qualified as a 
pilot, without an accident (Newark). 


. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Cold Facts. In a recent week, more 
than 20 cases were reported in Man- 
hattan of mink and other fur coats stolen 
from theatre seats during intermissions. 


. .. FIELItTy 
“Never Too Young or Too Old.” 
Charged with misappropriating funds to 
the extent of $14,219 from an estate of 
which he was executor, a 77-year-old 
man was sentenced to a year in the city 
penitentiary. It’s an “‘old”’ story. (P.S. — 
Judge said he’d have been given a longer 
sentence had he been younger.) 








. . . COMPENSATION 
Dollar-a-Day Man. Celebrating his 
103rd birthday, a resident gave as his 
recipe for longevity (a) four eggs at 
breakfast, (b) beer at 3 o’clock, (c) 15 
cigars a day. He is still collecting a 
dollar-a-day from a jury award for in- 
juries received on a railroad, back in 
1876 (Philadelphia). 


. . LiaBitiry 
Costly Nip. A neighbor called upon 
another woman, when dog bit her while 
“visiting.” A $1,000 judgment was 
rendered against the defendent, under a 
state law which makes the owner liable 
for the bites of his dog (Bellevue, Wash- 
ington). 


. . . PLATE Guass 
Catch. An employee of a delicatessen 
store refused to answer his wife when she 
went to the store to ask why he hadn’t 
come home the night before. So she 
threw at him 10 pies, 2 apples, 1 cash 
register and several soda bottles. Un- 
fortunately, the latter went through the 
plate glass windows — the bottles, not 
the man (New York). 


. . . WINDSTORM 
It’s an Ill Wind —. A church building 
had been leaning badly for years; then 
a windstorm blew it up straight again 
(Elberton, Georgia). 


. Fire 

Hold That Line. When a hotel, hous- 

ing a convention, caught fire, a press 

agent admonished the arriving firemen 

with: “Stop! Don’t put out that fire 

until I get the photographers” (Atlantic 
City). 

. . » MISCELLANY 

Gable Sued. Movie star Clark Gable 


has been sued for $29,770 as a result of 
an automobile collision (Los Angeles). 








Favs ah ee eee 


IN FAMOUS COMPANY. — Major Harry J. Phillips, former New MEET AT SEA. — Major Harry Barsan- 
York City insurance man, was recently photographed with two fa- _tee (/eft}, Hartford, and Flying Officer 
mous comedians of the air waves, when the latter entertained at the W. A. Shields {right}, Toronto, discuss 
Army Air Field at Las Vegas, Nevada. Bob Hope {center} and Jerry “insurance” — which here is the arma- 
Colonna {right}. Mrs. Phillips is now running her husband's business. 


ment of His Majesty’s escort vessels. 
A Insurance Personalities 


Insurance “Personalities WV 
OLDEST EMPLOYEE? — 89- SPONSORS WARSHIP. — Believed to be only insurance woman dur- 
year-old Charles O. Winter of Hart- ing this war to have sponsored a warship at its launching, Mrs. Daniel 
ford, remaining “in harness,” re- A. Joy of New York christens a speedy Navy destroyer escort vessel. Ves- 
cently celebrated 70 years of service sel was named for her late husband, Naval Reserve Pharmacist Mate, 
with one of our member companies. Second Class, Daniel A. Joy, who died a hero’s death on Guadalcanal. 
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SWEDEN. — Where everyone goes to his destination by ITALY. — Danger in any language, this siga, 
bike. In Sweden, one of the few remaining neutral countries, translated into English, reads “Wine! Speed! 
citizens have felt the pinch of war. With her fuel imports Death!”” In America, it’s gasoline plus alcohol 
largely cut off, the entire nation has taken to bicycles ina big equals death, but driving while “under the influ- 
way. These have a special parking lot in the center of town. ence”’ is sure to bring the same result anywhere. {§ 


A Foreign Views 


FIRE. — A three-alarm fire ruins seven- GLASS. — No pain like the window pane. Here the MOVABLE if 
floor loft building near Brooklyn Bridge, owner of a Rockaway Beach, New York, haberdash- made of transi 
N.Y. As though things weren't hot enough, ery shop gingerly removes articles from display in post-war. Its ¢ 
prominently displayed was a sign which show window shattered by ship explosion in the har- shows home @ 
suggested “Simply add boiling water.” bor nearby. {Photo from the New York Daily News} made so owner 








TRALIA. — “Barn” locked. — Determined that MIDDLE EAST. — Hitch-hiking has been “organized,”’ but the old 
Bar would not be stolen a second time, this Aus- i i 


io motorist decided to chain it to a post when- 
he parked it. Now the thieves will either have main traffic routes in area. Groups of fighting men gather here, chat- 


ita hacksaw or take the pole along with them. 


thumbing method is definitely out. Shelters like the one in which 
these Allied servicemen sit, have been built at various points along 


ting and resting, until a vehicle “goin’ their way” picks them up. 





PICTURES 





BLE WBE.— This all-plastic house, 
f transit walls and roof, is offered for 
ar. Its @ener arranges exhibit which 
home cafucted for use in the South and 
o ownerfadd to it as he pleases. { Acme} 


Coverage Needed W 


THEFT. — This screen beauty has placed a price on her own head, her “goldie locks” 
having been insured for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Blonde Boodie 
Pepper of Reno, Nevada, Hollywood's newest glamor-lovely, has her crowning glory 
—a golden head of hair — insured against theft, fire, discoloration and general loss 
for $100,000. Yes, she does seem to have a grand head of hair — a (hundred) grand. 
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SAFETY 


Will make our 
AMBULANCE 
an ornament 


Not apiece of equipment 


aCrutch 


will support a cripple 
itwont s Support t his family 


FETY conteuruee 
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ORNAMENT. — The “decorative motif” is stressed: in SUPPORT.— Another “Spellman Sign” appears 


this safety billboard at George Field, Lawrenceville, Illi- above. During construction referred to, with 16 prime 
nois. It was designed by Sylvester S. Spellman while he contractors and 64 sub-contractors —and despite 
was Resident Safety Engineer there during the con- fact Spellman was alone in the safety division — there 
struction of George Field and three Auxiliary Fields. were only 14 lost-time accidents in the entire period. 


A Military Safety 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Military Safety V 


NURSES. — Still another of the safety sig- GREMLINS — is the name given to this unusual vehicle developed 
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nals by Mr. Spellman. At present Engineer, by the Personnel and Training Division of the Middletown Air 
Safety, attached to Wright Field, Dayton, Service Command. The displays feature photographs showing 
for the U. S. Engineers Office, where com- the right and wrong methods of performing more common opera- 


pletion of construction is nearly at hand. tions around an air service depot. (Olmsted Field, Middletown, Pa.) 



















Give the 
NURSES 


on this job 
2 fair break 


Don't keep them 
busy at all 


SAFETY 


Will keep them: smiling 
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Li Goon Krad flere... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








News — Man Reaps Poticy! 
Insurance Advocate 


A client of Everett A. Demarest, 
Arlington, Virginia, lost his automobile 
liability insurance policy while visiting 
in Atlanta, Georgia. A resident of At- 
lanta found the policy and brought it to 
Sam M. Carson, insurance representa- 
tive in Atlanta. 

But, before returning the policy, he 
read it carefully and was so impressed by 
the protection it afforded that he asked 
Mr. Carson to have a similar policy pre- 
pared for him. In a letter to Mr. Dema- 
rest, Mr. Carson remarks, “I am in- 
debted to you for having written the 
original policy and to your client for 
having lost it.” 


Lookir THE Prorits, Mr. Bipp_e! 
The National Underwriter 


The Justice Department’s complaint 
that the fire companies do not return to 
the policyholder a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of the premium dollar in loss 
payments is far from being consistent 
with the government’s own established 
procedure in providing insurance pro- 
tection, according to George Geyer of 





Huff, Geyer & Hecht, one of the largest 
wholesale distributors of insurance stocks. 
Mr. Geyer points out that Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation in nine 
years ended Dec. 31, 1942, collected from 
insured banks about $319,000,000 of 
premiums and has paid out only $48,- 
600,000 in insurance losses, a loss ratio of 
15.2%. Administrative expenses over the 
same period were $29,700,000, an ex- 
pense ratio of 9.3%. The net income 
added to surplus has amounted to some 





‘*Custom Made’’ 
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“That cuff’s guaranteed to hold a whole 
month’s expirations.” — Rough Notes 
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$240,700,000 or 75.5% of the pre- 
miums collected. 

By the end of 1942, FDIC had ac- 
cumulated a surplus of $327,643,640 
within a period of nine years and 3% 
months, and a figure of $400 million 
should be a reasonably close approxima- 
tion of surplus as at the end of 1943, 
according to Mr. Geyer, who points out 
that that sum would be equal to from 
seven to eight times all the losses paid by 
the FDIC in 10 years of operation, and 
that current premiums of about $62 
million a year are equivalent to 11% 
times the average annual deposit insur- 
ance losses since the corporation has been 
in existence. 


FORESIGHTED COMPAN’ 
Forbes Magazine 


Increasing manpower scarcities 
prompted the Porte Publishing Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to urge its draft-age 
salesmen to bring their wives with them 
on their travels. Then, when the draft 
struck, the company shrewdly hired the 
girls to “pinch hit” for their husbands. 
Having “learned the ropes” as well as 
the territories, the girls are doing a 
bang-up job. 


492 Deatus — Cause UNKNOWN 


The Standard 


“After exhaustive study and careful 
consideration of all the evidence, and 
after many personal inspections of the 
premises, I am unable to find precisely 
and exactly the immediate cause of the 
Cocoanut Grove fire,’ Stephen C. Gar- 
rity, former Massachusetts state fire 
marshal who retired voluntarily recently, 
has announced in reporting on his in- 
vestigation of the disaster which occurred 
with a loss of 492 lives. “I am,” said 
Mr. Garrity, “required to make a find- 


Apnil 


ing that the cause be entered into the 
records as unknown.” 


Din You Ever? 


Safety Thoughts from 
Sherwin-Williams Newsletter 


Try to tie your shoe laces with one 
arm out of commission? 

Try to see straight and clearly after an 
eye injury? 

Try to sleep with an infected hand as a 
bed fellow? 

Try to lift a heavy object with a 
sprained back? 

Try to walk any distance with an in- 
jured foot? 

Try to button your shirt with burned 
fingers? 

Try to eat a meal with a fractured jaw? 

Try to ride in a car with a stiff knee? 





Only Good News in Months 

















VUNDERFUL NOOS, MINE 
FUEHRER! THE AMERICANS 
BURNED 380,235,000 
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“‘An antique? No, but it cost me $2,000 
last year. That’s what I lost by being in 
it when I should have been out selling.” 
—Reprinted by courtesy of the.Spectator. 


READ THESE 





Casua.ty’s Rapip PRoGREss 
Best’s Insurance News 


Postwar planning is one of today’s 
important activities in business and in- 
dustry. The American people have 
sensed, and rightly so, that this great 
war has opened up channels of liberal 
and cooperative thought and has brought 
an opportunity for business to break 
away from the traditions, prejudices and 
practices which in the past have shackled 
progress. Stock casualty insurance lead- 
ers are awake to this opportunity and 
today, throughout the industry, much is 
heard about postwar plans. 


AVIATION INSURANCE 
The Times, London 


The newest form of insurance 
aviation — promises to become increas- 
ingly important. It has survived remark- 
ably well the trying effects of the restric- 
tions on commercial flying necessarily 
resulting from the war. Aviation insur- 
ance may well take its place with the old- 
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established main types when interna- 
tional commerce is fully resumed. It 
bears some similarity to marine insur- 
ance concerned with ships and cargoes; 
yet it is quite distinctive and calls for the 
most careful study. 


“Sarety” LINE 
Editor and Publisher 


As a means of promoting the cause of 
“safety,” the San Francisco News has 
adopted the practice of running an occa- 
sional eight-column banner line, in small 
black type at the bottom of the front 
page, urging motorists to drive carefully. 
The banner lines are run on a rainy day. 
Typical: ‘““More people on the streets 
now, drive carefully.” This practice is 
varied during the rainy season with a 
short phrase, such as ““Drive Carefully,” 
‘Drive Safely,’ which appears on page 
one under the flag that is run at the top. 
The News reports that the “‘safety lines” 
have caused much favorable comment. 


Excess Lines 
U.S. Review 


The switchboard girl gave us a sudden 
setback the other day when she asked if a 
mortality table was something that the 
directors of insurance companies sit 
around at their annual meetings. After 
that we hesitated to ask her to get the 
phone number of the National Board in 
the classified directory for fear she would 
look it up under lumber yards. 


“Insurance by the Yard” is the story 
of a fellow who kept all his insurance 
records on a roll of tape. It is to be noted 
that the tape was white and not red. 


“The soldiers attacking below Rome 
have been showing agents how to do it 
— heading out for the APPian way.” 















LEADING 
ATTORNEY 


“A fiduciary bonded by 
a financially responsible 
surety is more careful of his 
collections, investments, 
disbursements and account- 
ing. Fair dealing demands 
that faithful performance 
be I advise the 


declarer of a trust that he 


assured. 


may excuse his fiduciary 
of bond but I also caution 


him that the best officer 
is one who is bonded 
and I do not believe it 


is good advice to encour- 
age waiving bond except 
perhaps in those cases 
where the fiduciary is the 
sole ultimate beneficiary. 


“Too many things can 
happen to a personal surety 
or to his estate. I think 
no one will deny that the 
corporate surety offers the 
best bond and that such 
a bond furnishes the best 
basis for sound and satis- 


factory administration.” 











“Tm for CORPORATE Sureties”’ 


PROBATE 
JUDGE 

“My personal experience 
as judge of the probate 
court has convinced me 
that corporate surety bonds 
make for more expeditious 
and more accurate adminis- 
tration of estate matters. 





“While the law of my 
particular state does not 
require that fiduciaries qual- 
ify by filing a corporate 
surety bond, most people 
prefer to do so rather than 
to require of personal sure- 
ties a financial statement. 
If a court is to have any 
definite knowledge of the 
financial responsibility of 
persons signing as _ per- 
sonal sureties, it is ob- 
viously necessary that a 
financial statement be sup- 
plied. The Veterans Ad- 
ministfation will not ap- 
prove a. personal surety 
without a financial state- 
ment and as a result prac- 
tically all cases 
veterans are protected by 
corporate surety bonds.” 
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involving 








A Trust 

OFFICER 
“Testators should ap- 
point a corporate fiduciary 
as an executor or trustee of 
their will, because in ad- 
dition to capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of 
our Own institution being 
back of our administration 
of an estate, we without 


| exception file ample bond, 


issued by a corporate 
surety, as an added protec- 
tion to the beneficiary of 
an estate or trust. 





“There is every advan- 
tage, both to the executor 
and the 
having a corporate surety 
bond inasmuch as it guar- 
antees continuity of pro- 
tection and continuity of 
service. throughout the ad- 
ministration of an estate 
or trust. Whereas, with an 
individual surety, his finan- 
cial responsibility may be 
changing from time to 
time with the contingency 
always in the background 
of his mental incapacity 
or death.” 


beneficiary, in 














How 20% Alleged Savings 


Looked Like a 2000% Possible Loss 


HOWARD E. CRADDOCK 


> THE PROSPECT is in the high- 
way machinery business in which 
he sells, leases, services and repairs 
all types of such machinery. ‘The 
only contact that our agent had 
with the prospect was that he had 
once sold the president a rather 
sizable life policy. 

Pre-approach work on the risk 
developed information that all of 
the insurance was not in non-stock 
companies; that the prospect was 
making plenty of money; and that 
the president was the type of man 
who liked facts instead of sales 
talks. It was therefore obvious that 
there was only one method of ap- 
proach to be used in this case, the 
plan of risk-and-insurance-analysis. 

We called upon the prospect, 
outlined our plan and very shortly 
sold him on the idea that an audit 
of his insurance was necessary. 


The closing remarks that we made 
to obtain his approval seemed to 
make a decided impression, so we 
quote them here for what they may 
possibly be worth. 


AGENT: Mr. Smith, we want to ask 
you two questions to prove a definite 
reason for this analysis. First, how 
much do you pay for certified public 
accounting service? 

Prospect: It costs me about $800 
a year. 

AGENT: Second, how much do your 
legal fees average on a yearly basis? 

Prospect: About $300. 

AGENT: Your insurance premiums 
amount to $6,800 a year, more than 
six times the cost of your public ac- 
counting and legal fees combined. We 
are going to prove to you that your 
insurance requires the same type of 
professional service that you now give 
to your financial and legal matters and 
when you total up the amount of lia- 


~< Why Stock Coverage Was Preferred to Non-Stock }#- 
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bility that we are going to analyze, you 
will find that it amounts to more than 
the total value of your business. 


We completed our question- 
naire, obtaining the principal in- 
formation from the president and 
the more detailed information 
from the accounts, and finished 
with a physical inspection of the 
plant. The president seemed very 
interested in the type of questions 
that were asked and the reasons for 
them. (Undoubtedly, the business- 
like and careful manner in which 
the questionnaire is taken makes a 
very strong impression on a buyer 
of insurance.) 


Errors DiscLosED 
The analysis disclosed a serious 
number of omissions and errors in 
the manner in which the present 
insurance applied. 


(1) The value of machinery, furni- 
ture and fixtures was considerably 
underestimated and a heavy co-insur- 
ance penalty was involved. 

(2) The insured had a long-term 
lease on the building and had recently 
installed a complete heating plant, 
with special partitions and bins that 
are a permanent part of the building 
for which no insurance was provided. 

(3) The stock of parts and non- 
automotive equipment was included 
in the policy covering machinery, fur- 
niture and fixtures and was subject 
to great fluctuations, so that a sepa- 
rate stock reporting form policy would 
save the insured considerable money. 
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(4) No business interruption insur- 
ance had ever been recommended al- 
though the need was of vital impor- 


tance. 
(5) Under the dealers’ fire and theft 
policy covering automotive equipment, 





HOWARD E. CRADDOCK 


Found holes in a plant’s non-stock coverag 


we found an open lot storage location 
where very large values were kept 
which were not described in the pol- 
icy. The wrong values were being 
reported on this equipment, which 
would have penalized the 
greatly in the event of a loss. 

(6) The insured had no form of 
legal liability protection except on 
his own cars and trucks, although he 


insured 


was exposed to loss under all parts of 
the ordinary automobile dealers’ lia- 
bility policy (premises liability, prod- 
ucts liability, non-owned cars liability 
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and defective workmanship). We were 
able to arrange a very attractive policy 
at special rates for this type of risk. 

(7) No robbery or burglary insur- 
ance was carried, although the insured 
paid off in cash and kept considerable 
money in his safe. 

(8) No form of dishonesty insur- 
ance had ever been recommended, 
although the need was obviously great. 


PRESENTATION 


The delivery of our plan made 
a very strong impression upon the 
prospect and he was so cooperative 
that he wanted to cancel all of 
his existing insurance and rewrite 
with us on our revised basis. Ad- 
vising against this procedure, we 
helped him make up the proper 
letters to his carriers that would 
make the changes in his present 
insurance coincide with the addi- 
tional insurance that he needed. 
This was done with the under- 
standing that when his present 
policies expired, we would incor- 
porate them into the general pro- 
gram we had suggested. 

The letters were sent out and, as 
expected, the non-stock represen- 
tative called to determine the trou- 
ble. He was permitted to read our 
report but caused considerable 
confusion in the insured’s mind, 
with the result that he called our 
agent and requested that we come 
up there and clear up the mystery. 
Although we always try to avoid 
such a situation, there are times 
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when an open discussion is both 
necessary and desirable. 

We allowed the non-stock rep- 
resentative the first crack at the 
case, but we soon found it wise 
to step in ourselves and discuss 
each policy in turn. We laid the 
policy before the insured together 
with our analysis and then asked 
the non-stock representative to 
point out what was wrong with 
our recommendation. After a short 
time he seemed to realize that 
our plan was better but he tried to 
protect himself by asserting that 
his companies were very liberal 
and would construe this and that 
to be covered although the policy 
said otherwise. We strongly im- 
pressed the insured with the idea 
that we would never ask him to 
take our word for anything that 
he could not read and understand 
right from the policy contract and 
by this method we completely 
eliminated all arguments in a very 
short time. 

At the conclusion of our ex- 
planations, the insured sat there 
like a judge and also like a judge 
he summed up the points for con- 
sideration. They were as follows: 


(1) No similar service had ever 
been offered by a non-stock represen- 
tative, although he had carried that 
type of insurance for six years. 

(2) The errors and omissions in the 
present insurance could have been 
prevented by close attention to needs, 
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even though no such extensive services 
as ours were available. 

(3) As to the question of dividends, 
unquestionably our insurance was go- 
ing to cost more than the non-stock 
coverage if the insurance is written on the 
same basis. It wasn’t written on the 
same basis and there were loopholes 
for large uninsured losses. He did not 
buy insurance to save premiums, but did buy 
it to save losses. The amount of his po- 
tential loss from uninsured sources was 
more than 2000% of his present pre- 
miums; therefore, the 20% alleged sav- 
ings looked like a 2000% possible loss. 

The insured was forced to con- 
clude that our plan of insurance 
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and risk analysis was the most 
economical and most complete 
service that he had ever seen. We 
were therefore given the entire 
account in the presence of the non- 
stock representative. A word of 
warning was given to us, however, 
for the insured stated that he ex- 
pected our agent to maintain the 
same degree of accurate service 
throughout the years as he dis- 
closed at the beginning. We feel 
that we have little fear on this 
point, for we have established a 
system of strict control that will 
keep the account in good shape. 








The Voice with the Smile- 


“Perkins, Parkins, Peckham and Potts — good morning.’ 


> 


**I want to speak to Mr. Perkins.” 


“‘Who’s calling, please?” 


“Mr. Pincham of Pincham, Pettem, Poppum and Pogg.” 
‘Just one moment, please, I’ll connect you with Mr. Perkins’ 


office.” 
“Hello, Mr. Perkins’ office.” 


‘TI want to speak to Mr. Perkins.” 
*“Mr. Perkins? I’ll see if he is in. Who’s calling, please?” 


“Mr. Pincham.” 


‘Just one moment, Mr. Pincham. Here’s Mr. Perkins. Put Mr. 


Pincham on, please.” 


‘Just one moment, please, I have Mr. Pincham right here. Okay 
with Perkins, Parkins, Peckham and Potts, Mr. Pincham. Go 


ahead.” 


“Lo, Joe? How’s about lunch?’ 


“Okay.” 





— Selected 














A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


When the chief means of reducing rates lay no longer in finding a cut-rate 
company but in reducing losses, the agent who, by his own efforts or those of 
his company’s servicemen best showed the insured how to cut down losses, 
was recognized as the one of real value to that insured. — William S. Crawford. 
A few years ago, a national survey indicated that less than 20% of the business houses 
of this country carried bonds on their employees. Almost all of those concerns carry 
automobile insurance and fire insurance. This condition would indicate that the 
fidelity field has been overlooked or neglected. — D. E. Gorton. 

If I were an agent, I’d dwell and dwell and dwe// upon the fact that insurance 
premiums on all business risks are deductible from income tax. I would contact 
every businessman in my community, all my clients and prospective clients, 
every person who owns, operates or controls business equipment and properties 
and emphasize that only a small portion of the premium is spent by the assured 
on business risks, much of the premium being saved in income tax deduction. 
— Mary Jane Sertel. 

Don’t permit yourself to get into an argument with your prospect because, while you 
may win the argument, you will probably lose the sale. Only by permitting the prospect 


to air his ideas can you get some notion of how the interview is going so that you can 
direct your emphasis accordingly. — Russell Lindsey. 


The great problem of the future is not in the payment of money benefits. It 
is in the prevention of accidents and the furnishing of healthful working con- 


ditions. — Henry D. Sayer. 
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In the Good Olde “Days 


“I know a law you ought to have; to stop men from riding horses at a gal- 
lop through the streets, or from driving full tilt, scattering people every- 
where. A sleigh last winter drove directly in front of Mrs. Wingate as she 
crossed Main Street on the way to church, and so close to her that it tore 
her broadcloth cape to tatters and her cloak and her silk under-cape, and 
then raced away without ever stopping at all. “There were no bells on the 
sleigh,’ she explained, so she had no warning.” —From “The Strange 
Woman,” by Ben Ames Williams, published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


At the beginning of the war with the British in 1812, so sure were 
the British that their great fleet would sweep our ships from 
all waters they boasted that no American vessel would be able to 
cross from Manhattan to Staten Island. They soon learned what 
our embryo navy and armed merchant marine could do, and be- 
fore peace was signed they were paying 15% insurance — a fabu- 
lous premium — on their own ships crossing the English Channel. 

— William Morgan Hobbs 


rm 


‘Did her father actually thrust you off the stoop, Mr. Noodle?” 
said the lawyer. 

“Yes, sir. He broke my heart.” 

“Well, you have my sympathy. If he had broken your leg in- 
stead of your heart, you could have sued him. Some men never have 
any luck!”? — From an insurance advertisement of 50 years ago. 
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Business-Getting Ideas 
A meeting of representatives of one 
of our member companies brought 
forth these business-getting ideas, 
among others: One agency, using 
fidelity surveys over a period of six 
or seven months, wrote new business 
on nearly 75% of audits delivered. 
Membership in a local whole- 
sale credit organization helped one 
man develop much new fidelity as 
well as other business. Constant 
cultivation of lawyers and probate 
court officials was recommended. 
Many War Bond purchasers, instead 
of using safe deposit boxes, are keeping 
the bonds at home, thus increasing 
the need for protection against their 
loss. . One agent sold 13 burglary 
policies in one evening by telephone so- 
licitation. Another agency, spe- 
cializing in graphic audits for compre- 
hensive policies, over 18 months found 
the average premiums resulting from 
each graphic audit amounted to $500. 


More Usable Ideas for Te oday 





Insurance Department Store 


The Houston office of Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Company refers to itself as an 
Insurance ‘‘Department Store.’’ One 
of the agency’s attractive advertising 
posters is reproduced here. Note (1) 
emphasis on length of service, (2) pic- 
torialization of office headquarters, 
(3) focusing attention on photographs 
of members of the firm, (4) stress on 
capital stock coverage, (5) statement 
of services offered, and (6) use of 
catchy slogan. 


193+ PROGRESSIVE PloxeeRs FoR YRAMS> saa 


CRAVEAS, DARGAY & (Huipit 


SM iesins nce lamest 


MOU RTON ANm. SAN ORAS eee 
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Watching Agency Finances 

The Giberson Agency, Alton, Illinois, 
with the aid of competent auditors, 
has for several years kept strict account 
of its financial condition. The chart 
below shows the ups and downs of (A) 
General office expenses (B) Selling 
expenses and (C) Net profit, including 
salaries paid to members of the firm; 





Year 1 Year2 Year3 Year 4 
_—ae ] 5 


100% 


80% 


60% 














General Office 
Expenses 


Selling 
Expenses 





Net Profit, including 
Salaries 


‘“*Personalized”’ Business Cards 

A Pacific Coast salesman of giant 
stature, leaves with his prospects and 
clients a business card measuring 
5% x 9 inches. Recipients are so im- 
pressed that they seldom throw a card 
a And a mid-Western insur- 
ance agent, extremely tall, advertises 
himself as ““The longest in the busi- 
ness.”” 


April 


Comprehensive No Little 


The Davis Real Estate and Insurance 
Agency, Weirton, West Virginia, uses 
this slogan, ‘“‘We Sell the Earth 
We Insure Everything.” 


“Overcoat Selling? No!” 
“I never wear an overcoat during the 
business day,”’ said a high-successful 
broker to us some time ago. 

*‘Let’s say though you do wear a big 
heavy overcoat: When you go into an 
office, your prospect or client may 
hesitate to ask you to remove it, for 
fear you will take up too much of his 
time. If on the other hand, you take it 
off without an invitation to do so, 
such an act may be in somewhat 
questionable taste and has a further 
disadvantage of implying to your 
prospect that you have indeed come 
to stay. 

“T get around the situation this 
way,” says our informant. “I go with- 
out any coat at all, late into the fall 
and after the beginning of early spring. 
In the very coldest weather, I wear 
alight topcoat, and keep it on through- 
out the interview inasmuch as it is not 
so heavy as to be uncomfortable.” 

Just a minor matter, our friend’s 
technique, but to reverse a famous 
saying, “Big ones are made of little 
ones.” There are many other “‘little”’ 
matters that enter into salesmanship, 
such as asking leading questions, try- 
ing to get yes answers, sitting alongside 
your prospect instead of directly op- 
posite him and many other seemingly 
apparent “trifles.”” Put them all to- 
gether, however, and you helped to 
set the stage in your favor. 
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An Experiment 

That Didn’t Work 

A Cleveland insurance man told us 
that he had what seemed like a good 
idea in selling personal coverages to 
the employees of a plant employing 
more than 6,000 workers. 

With the enthusiastic cooperation 
of all concerned, he was given a desk 
in the office of the employees’ credit 
union — to divorce the plan from any 
semblance of paternalism on the part 
more than 6,000 workers. 

Notices were posted on the bulletin 
board, advising that the services of 
a trained insurance man were avail- 
able for consultation, and without 
obligation. Three separate articles 
were run in the employees’ magazine. 
The insurance man spent four hours 
a week in his “special” office, before 
and after shifts, for nearly a year. Not 
one single sale resulted. (Can readers 
suggest an improved procedure that 
might have been successful?) 


Everybody Knows 

E. K. Schultz & Co., Philadelphia, 
sloganize their initials EKS, thus: 
“Everybody Knows Schultz & Co.” 


Booklet Has Unusual Features 


Joy, Granz & Davidson, insurance 
brokers of Los Angeles, have pub- 
lished a booklet on compensation 
that contains many unique features. 
Although the subject (manpower) is 
a serious one, the copyrighted mes- 
sage sparkles with a light touch here 
and there that serves to give the 
serious message a real punch. 


s 
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Calling it the leading headache- 
producer today, the booklet says, 
in part, that ‘““The manpower shortage 





will have you in a wheel chair yet. 
(With no nurses. Sorry. Shortage.) Your 
men and women,” continues the mes- 
sage, “of course are protected by 
compensation insurance, completely 
covered in case they are laid up or 
disabled by injuries. But what about 
you — if Joe, Jessie, Frank, Rose and 
others of your personnel become per- 
manent absentees? (One Los Angeles 
war plant has been averaging 3 amputations 
a week. Confidential figure.) 





“You can’t replace those honest 
workmen of yours. You can’t find lost 
man-hours. (Conservative estimate of man- 
hours lost through accidents in Los Angeles 
plants in a recent twelve-month period — 
5,000,000.) So the answer (answer? it’s 
a must today) is, protect your people, do 
everything possible to keep them on 
the job.” 

The message stresses the services 
rendered by the agency and concludes 
with a well-worked-out outline of the 
six features of their ‘““manpower con- 
servation program.” 

















LOST—SINCE PEARL HARBOR! 


(Source: O.W.1., as of January 1, 1944 





War Front Industrial Front 
30,100 Casualties 37,600 
78,500 Disabilities 4,710,000 

{Wounded & missing} {Permanent & temporary} 





540,000,000 


Man-days of Production Lost 


through industrial accidents 























Injuries account for Manufacturing every | Accidents cost employ- 
four times as many lost day has 50,000 workers | ers $35 a year for ev- 
man-hours as strikes. absent due to accidents ery worker employed. 
| 
20 of every 500 work- Man-hours lost would The time lost from 
ers are injured or killed have built 7,500 aver- each temporary injury 
in the course of a year. age-sized merchant ships. averages 17 days a year. 
Costs of occupational Industry spent (in 1943) 80% of occupational ac- 
accidents in 1942 only $100,000,000 for cidents involve human 
reached $2,300,000,000. its safety equipment. failure in some form 























Back of nearly all of these accidents stands insurance, (1) ready to pro- 
vide money to ease the financial shocks to family and industry (2) or 
to recommend safety measures further to reduce America’s accident toll. 
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@ Planning for the Future 





Building Public Confidence 





Competent Performance Begets Public Confidence. 
How This is Helped by the Am. Institute for 


Prop. & Liab. Underwriters, Inc. 





> THE prime objective of the In- 
stitute is the development of career 
insurance personnel. As in_ all 
other career-building efforts, edu- 
cation is the cornerstone. This fact 
is quickly gleaned from the state- 
ment of purposes contained in the 
Institute’s charter. 

The educational requirements 
briefly consist of: at least a four- 
year high school education, and 
the passing of five examinations 
given by the Institute. The sub- 
ject matter of the five examina- 
tions was outlined broadly in a 
curriculum which: 

(1) Is designed to make certain that 
the insurance business will have a flow 
of personnel who are master craftsmen, 
possessing not only a knowledge of the 
technicalities of insurance but also a 
broad understanding of related busi- 
ness subjects. This is shown by the 
five-fold division of the curriculum in 
which the first two parts cover “‘Insur- 
ance Principles and Practices,’ and 
the other three General Education, 
including Economics and Govern- 
ment; Law, consisting of General Busi- 
ness Law and Insurance Law; and Fi- 








DR. HARRY J]. LOMAN 


nance, Management and Accounting. 

(2) Utilizes the subject matter of 
many of the time-tested courses now 
offered in colleges of commerce and 
business administration. Not only are 
these courses appropriate for our pur- 
poses but it signifies to the institutions 
of higher learning that the insurance 
business is seeking broadly trained 
personnel. Moreover, it simplifies the 
process of getting them to offer the 
additional courses in insurance that 
are needed to round out a “‘major”’ in 
insurance. 

(3) Is arranged so that the prepa- 
ration for, and the taking of, the ex- 
aminations can be spread over a period 
of years. (Unless previous formal train- 
ing and experience are exceptional, 
three or four years is suggested for 
those who are concurrently engaged in 
making a living. The sequence in 
which the examinations are taken is 
immaterial.) 


Through a list of suggested read- 
ings in its 1942-1943 announce- 
ment, the Institute indicated more 
specifically the nature and extent 
of the knowledge required of its 
examinees. I might add that any- 
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one who had any earlier doubts as 
to whether or not the Institute was 
serious about its curriculum, lost 
those doubts when he saw the 
1943 examination questions. And 
if any examinees relied on a lax sys- 
tem of grading they were doomed 
to disappointment, because rigor- 
ous standards were carefully ap- 
plied by experienced graders with 
the result that 35% of the papers 
received failing grades. 

On comparatively short notice 
last winter, a number of institu- 
tions of higher learning provided, 
in their adult education divisions, 
special courses covering the sub- 
ject matter of the Parts I and II 
examinations. This is particularly 
significant because it is in the area 
of Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices that courses had not been 
given previously, by these institu- 
tions. 


Although handicapped by a 


shortage of teachers, a number of 


institutions have courses under 
way for the current year. All this 
work is of the adult-evening vari- 
ety and cannot be put on any 
other basis as long as the war 
continues, although our eventual 
goal is to have the Institute curric- 
ulum offered in the regular day 
divisions of the various colleges of 
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business administration. 


Recognition in the form of a 
professional designation is given to 
properly-qualified persons. There- 
fore, as an incentive and reward 
to those who fulfill the American 
Institute’s educational, character, 
and experience requirements the 
Chartered Property Casualty Un- 
derwriter (C.P.C.U.) designation 
is awarded. 

This designation should not be 
confused with an academic de- 
gree. Successful completion of a 
prescribed course of instruction 
usually leads to such a degree, but 
the educational hurdles are only a 
part of the requirements of the 
American Institute. Before the 
C.P.C.U. is granted, in addition 
to the educational requirement, 
a candidate must submit evidence 
of high moral character and at 
least three years of satisfactory in- 
surance experience. 

From the brief description that 
has preceded, it is evident that the 
American Institute should not be 
labeled “‘just another educational 
project.” It does not conduct any 
courses itself. Actually it is “‘an 
organization for establishing and 
administering standards for career 
personnel in property and casualty 
insurance.” 


te 


Schoolboy Boner: An adult is a man that has stopped 


growing at both ends but not in the middle. 
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mig that clients want, at a price they 
want to pay. That in a nutshell is a de- 


scription of Residence and Outside Theft 






Insurance. Calvin A. Soriero of New York 






City ably discusses this “quality ; roduct for 





a quality customer.” Mr. Soriero here suggests 






several practical sales slants and concludes 






his article with an interesting set of questions 






and answers. 


Residence and Outside Theft Insurance 


CALVIN A. SORTERO 


@ This particular article involves inter- 
preting the new residence and outside theft 
policy. The interpretation, naturally, is 
largely that of the company with which the 
author is associated. Both Mr. Soriero’s 
description of the coverage and his sales 
suggestions will interest our readers. — Ep. 


> In the insurance business, as in 
any other type of merchandizing, 
we stock a quality product for our 
quality customer. This quality 
product is ordinarily a broad cov- 
erage with a somewhat higher tag 
on it than the standard coverage. 
It might be compared to the hand- 
tailored suit in a men’s clothing 
store, the deluxe model of an au- 
tomobile manufacturer, or the 


composition roof that is offered 
with a twenty-year guarantee. 

One vast difference however, 
between our business and others, 
is that the insurance quality cus- 
tomer does not attain that status 
merely by his ability to pay the 
price on the tag. He must qualify 
for our quality product on the 
basis of moral integrity, whole- 
some home surroundings and 
efficient business management. 
We can be very proud of the fact 
that the roster of our quality 
customers would be.a roll call of 
outstanding Americans. 

In the burglary field, this qual- 
ity product is known as “all-risk 
insurance.” We are going to dis- 














cuss one coverage, the residence 
and outside theft policy, which is 
the broadest residence policy ever 
issued by the casualty companies. 
Since we will concern ourselves 
with selling rather than under- 
writing, .let us remember that 
these are quality products in- 
tended solely for your quality cus- 


tomers. Please select your pros- 
pects with great care. 
Reasonable Cost. — Do you real- 


ize that right here in “Millville,” 
you can sell $500 premises insur- 
ance on jewelry, silverware and 
furs, $500 premises insurance on 
all other property, and $1,000 
outside insurance on all personal 
property for only $——— per year? 
Do you realize that this insurance 
would apply to losses of property 
which mysteriously disappears from 
unattended, unlocked automo- 
biles; or while on the premises of 
laundries and cleaners; while in 
the custody of porters and bag- 
gage rooms or of checkrooms in 
clubs, restaurants and bars? Would 
you believe it applies also to the 
mysterious disappearance of stones 
from rings or other jewelry? It is 
only a few months old now and 
the new residence and ‘outside 
theft policy is still sensational news. 


Big Field. — In 1942 more than 
$8,000,000 was paid for coverage 
generally known as residence bur- 
glary insurance. Insurance agents 
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and brokers earned $2,250,000 in 
commissions for this splendid mar- 
keting job. Premiums were ahead 
of 1941. Number of policies sold 
exceeded 1941. It was a large and 
expanding field despite the fact 
that the coverage was restricted 
to burglary, robbery, theft or 
larceny. 


New Improvements. — The resi- 
dence burglary policy some months 
ago was streamlined by re-defini- 


tion of the term “‘theft.’”’ Theft in 





But Maybe You 
Like to Worry 
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the old policy meant the unauth- 
orized taking of property without 
violence, or threat of violence, 
but with the awareness that a 
theft was being committed. In the 
new policy, it is stated that “mys- 
terious disappearance shall be 
presumed to be due to theft.” 
That definition is so broad as sud- 
denly to endow this named-peril 
policy with most of the character- 
istics we attribute to all-risk insur- 
ance. The only perils lacking are: 

(1) Fire and extended cover- 
age, which can be purchased in a 
fire contents policy. 

(2) Water damage, which can 
be purchased in a water damage 
policy. 

(3) Damage not caused by bur- 
glary, robbery, theft, or larceny 
or attempt thereat. 

(4) Disappearance under cir- 
cumstances not mysterious. 

All lacking perils can be secured 
in a personal property floater 
policy ordinarily at some increase 
in cost. 


Coverage. — This new policy 
covers the property of the insured, 
or permanent members of his 
household (and residence em- 
ployees while on premises or 
while off premises actually en- 
gaged elsewhere in performing 
services incidental to the job of 
residence employee) while in or 
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on the premises and while any- 
where else off the premises, but in 
the western hemisphere. It covers 
all forms of personal property 
including canoes, rowboats, motor 
boats and some real property such 
as flowers, shrubbery, ornamental 
fences, grilles and lawn ornaments, 





CALVIN A. SORIERO 


A quality product for quality customers 


even victory gardens! It also pays 
for damage to the premises or 
damage to insured property on or 
off the premises caused by bur- 
glary, robbery, theft, larceny or 
attempt thereat. It covers damage 
caused by vandalism or malicious 
mischief to the interior of buildings 
on the premises occupied by the 
insured, to the personal property 
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in these buildings and to personal 
property located elsewhere off the 
premises. 


Limitations. — In some respects 
coverage is limited. Liability for 
loss of money is limited to $100 
and for loss of securities, includ- 
ing war bonds or stamps, to $500. 
Liability for loss of boats away 
from the premises is limited to 
$500. 


Exclusions. — In other respects, 
coverage is excluded. It does not 
apply at all to damage caused by 
fire; to theft, vandalism or mali- 
cious mischief committed by a 
relative of the insured perma- 
nently living with him; to loss of 
an aircraft, automobile, trailer or 
motorcycle; to loss of articles held 
as samples or for sale; to loss of 
animals or birds; to property 
owned by a person paying board 
or rent and not related to the in- 








sured. Property usual to the busi- 
ness or profession of the insured is 
covered while on the premises, 
but excluded while away from the 
premises. 


Miscellaneous. — Secondary resi- 
dences are covered while such resi- 
dences are temporarily occupied 
by the insured. If the insured rents 
his premises to others the insur- 
ance is limited to property (other 
than money, securities, stamps, 
jewelry and articles of gold or 
platinum) owned by the insured, 
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a permanent member of the house- 
hold or a residence employee. 
Losses caused by the tenant or his 
employees are excluded. Vacancy 
of the premises is permitted for 
any period without notice. If the 
insured moves to other premises 
he intends to occupy permanently, 
he is protected at both old and 
new premises and in transit for a 
period of thirty days. Upon com- 
pletion of the moving, coverage 
ceases at the old premises and ap- 
plies exclusively to the new. 


Reinstatement.— Reinstatement 
of the policy is automatic as to all 
losses occurring after notice of a 
loss. There is no additional pre- 
mium and no period of doubt as 
to the amount of insurance. 


Rates. — Rates are the same as 
for the old residence burglary 
coverage and all outstanding poli- 
cies which provide at least $1,000 
insurance under Sections (a) and 
(b) of Insuring Clause I are in- 
terpreted to include the advan- 
tages of the new policy whether 
endorsed or not. Coverage away 
from the premises is free up to 
$1,000, provided at least $1,000 is 
carried on the premises exclusive 
of articles specifically insured. Ad- 
ditional coverage away from the 
premises may be purchased pro- 
vided the total outside does not 
exceed the total inside applicable 
to both unscheduled and speci- 








——————s 
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Comments from ‘Producers 

Missouri: The new residence form affords great possibilities, as it is my 
opinion that personal property floaters written below IMUA minimum 
premiums will be picked up with a combination of this and fire and ex- 
tended coverage. The full coverage on unscheduled jewelry and furs as 
against $250 in the personal property floater goes a long way towards 
offsetting other advantages. 

7 7 y 
Ituinots: The people in the lower income brackets should literally eat 
it up. 

7 y 7 
Georcia: Success depends on the prospect list. Pick only those people who 
are making money — not rich people but those who are not in debt and 
who have a margin above expenses. 

ey #4 
MassacuHuseEtTTs: We discuss the hobbies of each prospect before calling on 
him. If he is a fisherman or hunter, we point out that he probably throws 
his gear in the car without much thought to loss. He might stop for coffee 
or a beer and return to find it gone. If his wife has valuable jewelry or 
furs, we stress that exposure. If he travels a lot, we point to protection on 
luggage and $100 on money. We also pick the policy form for him and 
discuss no other. This preparation eliminates the common reply, “I have 
nothing to steal.” 

, ¥ «@ 
SoutH Carona: Most effective approach was a poster large enough to 
cover everything on the prospect’s desk. It showed a picture of a man and 
wife returning to a home ransacked by burglars. This took the prospect’s 
mind off business and centered it on his home. 

7 + 7 
Micuican: Never settle for $1,000 insurance if the insured needs more. A 
quick discussion of values will boost premiums. And, never sell for one 
year if you can sell for three. Eliminate this period of competition at the 
time the sale is made. 

7 7 y 
Ca.LiFoRNIA: Whoever heard of a watchman like this: On duty twenty- 
four hours a day, 365 days a year — at home, away from home — pro- 
tecting the insured and every member of his family for an annual wage of 
perhaps $20, or less? 
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fically insured articles. The mini- 
mum premium is the premium for 
$1,000 insurance on either un- 
scheduled or specifically insured 
articles or both. 


SALES FEATURES 

Two outstanding features sell 
this policy — price, and mysteri- 
ous disappearance. As one of our 
special agents reported, even 
prospects ask how we can afford 
to sell such broad insurance at 
such low cost. It is possible only 
because we are carefully selecting 
insureds of known moral integ- 
rity. Another man says: 


“It has been almost impossible here- 
tofore to sell residence coverage in a 
town where burglaries are infrequent. 
Last week, in a town where a burglary 
occurs once in a blue moon, two of us 
sold six out of the first ten prospects we 
called upon, by stressing mysterious 
disappearance. It is the mysterious 
disappearance outside that clicks — 
the thought of losing a stone out of a 
ring or a travelling bag from a railroad 
station.” 


It is important to remember 
that sales of the new residence 
policy do not include any conver- 
sions of coverage because. insureds 
holding the old residence policies 
are automatically given the bene- 
fit of the added features free of 
charge. It adds vigor to our busi- 
ness to be able to create premiums 
where none previously existed. 


RESIDENCE AND OUTSIDE THEFT INSURANCE 
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Secondary sales appeal is found 
in the facts that (1) no schedules 
of property are required, (2) no 
appraisals are required (except 
occasionally for specific insurance), 
and (3) no insurance to value is 
required. 

In summary, substantially all 
the protection afforded by a per- 
sonal property floater, personal 
effects floater, jewelry-fur floater, 
fine arts floater, tourist baggage 
policy or trip transit policy is af- 
forded. by a combination of resi- 
dence theft and residence fire and 
extended coverage contents poli- 
cies except (1) water damage, (2) 
damage other than that occa- 
sioned by burglary, robbery, theft 
and larceny, or attempt thereat, 
(3) disappearance under circum- 
stances not mysterious. 


SALES BACKGROUND 


The times are especially favor- 
able to the sale of personal prop- 
erty insurance today. Two factors 
combine to inspire a demand for 
insurance protection that scarcely 
existed a year or so ago. 

(1) Violent Change in Community 
Life. — In defense areas, the tidal 
wave of huge new populations 
surging in has in many cases 
brought with it the flotsam and 
jetsam of society: the thief, the 
confidence man, the gangster. 
Normal protective organizations 
are suddenly strained beyond 
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every expectation. Just as trained 
men become most needed in their 
communities, they are being lost 
to an even greater necessity. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult 
every day to find the men to main- 
tain the community’s normal 
standards of protection. 

In addition, national welfare 
imposes some duties which further 
complicate the problem of local 
protection. Dimout regulations re- 
quire that all lights in the home be 
extinguished when the home is not 
occupied. Now the residence thief 
can spot his best prospects in- 
stantly. When the lights are out, 
the residents are asleep or away 
from home. These dimmed out 
streets, too, are obviously an aid 
to the hold-up man. 

(2) Replacing Capital Values. — 
Most people think only of money 
as a capital value but, in many 
cases, personal property really 
represents the greatest portion of 
their capital values. With taxes 
and living costs at their present 


MR. JONES WILL SEE 5 
you now...HE'S THE fi! | 
PILE ON THE RIGHT 
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high level, it is difficult if not 
wholly impossible for many of us 
to replace capital values which 
disappear with the loss of personal 
property. 

Fortunately, individual and fam- 
ily incomes are higher than they 
have been in years. The margin 
for saving may be small but we 
can almost say there is an adequate 
margin for protection of pre- 
viously acquired capital values in 
every instance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

(1) Coverage is carried in the 
amount of $1,000 under Section b 
of Insuring Clause I and $150 ap- 
plies specifically to a ring under 
Section c of Insuring Clause I. 
The actual value of this ring is 
$350 and it is stolen away from 
the premises. 


Q. Can the insured collect the actual 
value of the ring or only $150? 

A, Actual value, specific insurance 
applies only on the premises. The 
grant of $1,000 insurance away from 
the premises applies to Section a, b 
and c indiscriminately. 

(2) A policy is issued with 
$1,000 coverage under Section b 
of Insuring Clause I (property 
other than jewelry, silverware and 
furs). 

Q. Does the grant of $1,000 insurance 
away from the premises apply to 


jewelry, silverware and furs? 


1. Yes. (See question 1.) 
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(3) Ason leaves the home to be- 
come a member of the armed 
services. 

Q. Will he be covered away from the 
premises? 

A. Yes, provided he stays in the west- 
ern hemisphere. He is still regarded as 
a member of the household and is not 
interpreted to have abandoned the 
premises to take up a temporary res- 
idence elsewhere. 


(4) Damage coverage on van- 
dalism or malicious mischief in 
Coverage A of Insuring Clause | 
applies to “the interior of that 
part of any building occupied by 
the insured at the premises. . . .” 
Q. Is this interpreted to include 
garages and outbuildings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a boy takes a shot at a window 
with an air rifle and breaks it, is the 
damage considered to be to the in- 
terior of the building? 

A, No. 

(5) In the definition of theft, 
it is said “‘mysterious disappear- 
ance of any insured property shall 
be presumed to be due to theft.” 
Q. Would the coverage apply if a 
stone were found missing from a ring 
and there were no evidence of theft? 
A. Yes, if the circumstances of loss 
were not known. 

(6) A son leaves the home for 
college where he lives in a frater- 
nity house or dormitory. 

Q. Will he be covered at college? 
A. He will be covered indefinitely for 
the same reasons stated in (3). 


RESIDENCE AND OUTSIDE THEFT INSURANCE 








“You needn’t have gone to all that 
trouble. I’m not taking your money.” 








- 
(7) An insured leaves a camera 
and top coat in an unlocked car. 


Q. Is he covered if they are gone when 
he returns? 

A, Yes. 

(8) Q. Is property of a person not re- 
lated to the insured and paying board 
and rent protected? 

A. No. Coverage is specifically ex- 
cluded. 

(9) Q. Is property of guests covered 
under Coverage A of Insuring Clause I? 
A. Yes. Property of all persons is 
covered except those specifically ex- 
cluded. 

(10) Q. Is property of guest covered 
under Coverage B of Insuring Clause I? 
A, No. This coverage is specifically 
limited to the insured, a permanent 
member of his household and a resi- 
dence employee. 








‘Portrait of a ‘‘{oss”’ 
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FARIS AHRIK 
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The place where “something”’ was . 
what is left when a valuable commodity 
has been taken away . . . a picture of an 
absent payroll, of a missing product, of a 
departed jewel. Loss is the enemy which 
the insurance man fights, the fear which 
he relieves, the blow which he deflects. 








(11) Q. Are electrical and plumbing 


fixtures covered under Coverage A of 


Insuring Clause I? 
A. Yes. Property in this section is not 
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defined and hence includes both per- 
sonal and real property. 

(12) Q. Are losses caused by guests 
and servants covered? 

A, Yes. Losses caused by anyone are 
covered except theft, vandalism or 
malicious mischief committed by a 
relative of the insured permanently 
residing with him. 

(13) Q. Must the police be notified as 
required in the policy if an article is 
lost and there is not reason to believe 
it was stolen? 

A. We interpret this provision to mean 
that the police must be notified only 
when there is some evidence that a 
crime was committed. 

(14) Q. What is the policy total 
where $1,000 coverage is carried on 
the premises and $1,000 is granted 
away from premises? 

A, Theoretically, the total coverage is 
$2,000, but the policy provides that 
any loss covered in whole or in part on 
the premises is excluded from the cov- 
erage away from the premises. 

(15) Q. How can coverage at secon- 
dary homes be extended when they 
are not being “resided”’ in? 

A, Only by writing a separate policy. 


 ——— 


‘*“Young man,”’ said the customer, ‘‘what do I get for my money if 


I rent this apartment?” 


Salesman: “You get a home, on which we pay taxes, your 
insurance, your water bill; we buy your coal, fire your furnace and 
hot water heater, furnish your window shades, gas stove, electric 
refrigerator, do your decorating and repairing, cut your grass, 
sweep your walks, clean your hall, pay light bill for your garage, 


fight your battles with the neighbors . 


p> 


you get for your money 


. and you ask me what 


Customer: “Pardon me for being so stupid — where do I sign?”’ 





- Montreal Star 














** The Customers 


Tue Greexs Hap 
A Worp For It 


Gentlemen: 
‘*Enteuthen exelaunei” does not mean 


he marched onward the next day, but | 
from there he marched forth (nothing about | 
the next day), as often used by Xeno- | 
phon in his “Anabasis” of the 10,000 | 


Greeks. So strictly and technically speak- 


ing only, the Greek you used recently as a | 


motto does not really wholly state what 


you imply. Xenophon simply states a | 
fact without any moral or advice; he does | 


not state that he intends to better 
himself. 

I enjoy reading your JOURNAL very 
much, though not a casualty man, but 
just thought I would call your attention 
to the above. 


E. H. Hornsoste. 


New York City 


. I don’t imagine your Greek 


“motto” will stir up as much argument | 


as has developed over which way a cow 
kicks — but unless my memory (from 
high-school days) is playing me tricks, 
the motto is better than the transla- 
tion. 

Greek was never a dead language in 
which I won scholarship honors, but my 
belief is that “enteuthen exelaunei,” so | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
| number of parasangs. But as Dusty 
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Always Write” 


frequently encountered in the Anabasis, 
is conventionally translated as “From 
there they marched —,” followed by the 


Rhodes, of the American Agency Bul- 
letin, may know, my accomplishments 
in Latin (taught by my father) reflected 
more credit on my home work hours 
than I could claim in the field of Greek. 
And I may be haywire in challenging 
your translation. How about it? 
R. W. SMILEY 


[Assuming Readers Smiley and 
Hornbostel are correct, from now on 
we stick to English. — Ep. ] 


—<>— 


eterborough, N. H. 

Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue appeared a picture of 
a 1912 Baker Electric Coupe, owned 
by Major A. Erland Goyette, insured 
through the Martin J. Keenan Insurance 
Agency of Peterborough. It was fun to 
come upon it unexpectedly, and we got 
such a thrill to think you felt it important 
enough to reprint. Major Goyette was 
thrilled, too. 

Would it be possible for you to send us 
two or three extra copies? 

HeEten A. KEENAN 
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CONFESSION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Now that you have a mere insurance 
man labelled as a “mathematician,” I 
guess I’m really sunk (and I couldn’t 
even fill out my income tax blank)! 

Bart LEIrer 
= > —_ 
ADDITIONS TO MULTIPLICATION 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 


I have been reading with interest 


methods suggested in proving multipli- 
cation as well as division. The thought 
occurred to me that it might be helpful 
to some of your readers to know an easy 


mental short-cut in the squaring of any | 


number ending in 5. For example: 
Take 15 x 15 =225; 45 x 45 =2025, or 
65 x 65 =4225. 
To follow the mental process used, 
place one number over the other, in the 
usual position for multiplication: 


1/5 4\5 6|5 
1/5 4\5 615 
2/25 20125 42|25 


Then mentally draw a vertical line to 
the left of the numeral 5, multiply 5 x 5 
=25, and place the entire number to 
the right of the vertical line. Then, add 
one to the multiplier on the left of the 
line, and multiply as 2 x 1 or 5 x 4, or 
7 x 6. Then, place the result to the left of 
the line in the quotient. This gives you 
the correct answer. 

W. S. Cumminc 
New York City 


. . - In your issue of January, 1944, 
Fred W. Gunby of Chillicothe, Missouri, 
gives his version of “casting out the 
nines” to prove division, as an addition 


to the previous letter from Bart Leiper | 
about using this method in multiplica- 


tion. 


Personally, I don’t like the nines 


| 
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method. Any error in the computation 
arising from a transposition of digits in 
either multiplier, multiplicand, product, 
dividend, divisor, quotient — would still 
be proven as apparently correct by the 
casting-out-nines method. 

There are better casting-out methods, 
such as 11, 13, etc. But I will have none 
of them. They are too indirect. I say if 
you want to multiply, multiply; if you 
want to divide, divide. If you wish to 
prove your multiplication, prove it by 
division; if you wish to prove your divi- 
sion, prove it by multiplication. 

My authority? Distribution beyond 
15,000 copies of my books on figuring, 
thirty-three years of practice — and 
arguing with insurance men. Unlike the 
undertaker, we don’t do our calculating 
by dead reckoning but with living figures 
which we can make to talk and twist 
around our little finger. 

CuHar.es Lirxin, CPA 

{Mr. Lipkin’s letter goes on to state 
in considerable detail additional short- 
cuts for checking multiplication. De- 
spite the surprising amount of interest 
generated by publication of Mr. 
Leiper’s original letter several months 
ago, we now reluctantly call a halt 
to further additions to the question of 
multiplication. — Ep. | 

-_-<— 
Missinc NuMBERS 
State College, Miss. 
Dear Editor: 

Will you kindly forward us numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4 of Volume One of THE 
CasuaLty AND Surety JouRNAL for 
1940? 

We have all other numbers and vol- 
umes of this to date and would ap- 
preciate it if you can help us complete 
this volume. 

LIBRARIAN, 
Mississippi State College 








Howarop E, Crappocx is Agency Super- 
visor for the Richmond office of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 
Swarthmore College, 1931. He served as 
an underwriter and special agent prior 
to his present position. (How 20% Al- 
leged Savings Looked Like 2000% Possible 
Loss, page 39.) 
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H. P. Jackson is President of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Jackson’s appreciation of the producer’s 
problems in war time was responsible 
for the preparation of an outstandingly 
helpful booklet, “50 Wartime Aids for 
Insurance Agents,” from which our ex- 
cerpts are taken. (Wartime Aids for Pro- 
ducers, page 12.) 
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Cavin A. Sortero is Assistant Agency 
Director of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion, New York City. He has written 
for us before (A Bird’s-Eye Picture of 
Opportunities in Fidelity, October, °42, 
and A Tested Sales Presentation for 
Safe Deposit Liability, March °43). 
Dartmouth College. Member Texas 
Bar. Previous experience in insurance, 
law and construction. Served present 
company as regional representative in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana and the West 
Coast. (Residence and Outside Theft In- 
surance, page 51.) 










































Mrs. Mivton J. GimBer is owner of the 
W. C. Horton Agency, Gladstone, N. J. 
Her insurance experience covers a period 
of 25 years, and extends in both the sell- 
ing and underwriting fields. (Advice to 
Women, page 14.) 
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Harry L. Husse tt is Director of Real 
Estate and Insurance for Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. University ~ of Nebraska 
(Electrical Engineering). Insurance ex- 
perience with Royal and Eagle In- 
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demnity Companies. Served in World 
War I as a flying instructor. Mason; 
American Legion; Sigma Tau Frater- 
nity and Pittsburgh Real Estate Board. 
His article is based on a portion of his 
recent talk in Cleveland before the 
Insurance Buyers Section of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. (A Prac- 
tical Insurance Program for Industry, page 
19.) 
; *. £ 


Dr. Harry J. Loman is Dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. (C.P.C.U.). 
Long associated with the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Loman is one of this coun- 
try’s foremost insurance educators. 
(Building Public Confidence, page 49.) 


Credits. — Photographs on pages 2-4 
were furnished through the courtesy of 
The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. We are indebted to the 
American Management Association for 
permission to reprint portions of the talk 
by Harry L. Hubbell given recently at 
the Cleveland meeting of the insurance 
division. (See page 19.) Upper cartoon 
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on page 26 from The Patterson Agency, 
New York City. Illustrations on page 31: 
“In Famous Company,” courtesy the 
Eastern Underwriter; “Meet at Sea,” 
from the United States Review; and 
“Oldest Employee?” from Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Pages 32 and 33: 
“Sweden,” “Italy,” ““Middle East” and 
“Theft” all from Acme Newspictures; 
*‘ Australia” from Wide World Photos; 
“Fire” from the New York Daily News. 
Corporate surety statements on page 38, 
in the order named, by: Robert L. Webb 
of the law firm of Stone, McClure, 
Webb, Johnson & Oman; Probate 
Judge Roy N. McCue; and John E. 
Kirk, Vice President and Trust Officer 
of the National City Bank of Topeka, 
before a meeting of the Topeka Board of 
Fire and Casualty Underwriters. Draw- 
ing on page 53 from the National 
Surety Corporation; cartoon (Mr. Jones) 
on page 58 through the courtesy of 
Remington Rand, Inc. Page 60: Por- 
trait of “‘ Loss” and accompanying cap- 
tion, courtesy Manufacturers Casualty 
Company, Philadelphia. Art work: C. A. 
Smith (front cover), Horace T. Elmo, 
Charles Skiles, Gloria Harris and Hull 
Studios, New York. 
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